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TELLS HOW TO AID 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


‘WORKER’ 


New York City. 


Enclosed please find a dollar contribution for the Daily Worker. 
A dollar is not too much, but if all the Daily Worker friends and 
sympathizers sent a dollar a week and bought two dailies every 
day there would be no need to worry over the fate of the Daily 


Worker. 


Let's tell all the Daily Worker readers, friends and sympa- 
thizers that the Daily Worker must not die; that we need a paper 
like the Daily Worker to fight war and fascism. 

I am a stead reader and customer of two Daily Workers a day. 


Saciehiomaee 


e 


Find Bodies 
Of 10 More in 
Boat Disaster 


MONTAUK, N. Y., Sept. 2.— 
The bodies of 10 more of the 37 
persons presumed killed when a 
riptide overturned the fishing boat 
Pelican were dragged from the 
swamped wreckage today, and au- 
thoritie; feared most of the still 
missing holiday excursionists have 
been washed out to sea. 

Nineteen bodies have been re- 


covered. Nine were pulled from. 


the water yesterday. One of those 
found today was trapped in the 
engine room. Nine others were 
crammed into the water-logged 
cabin. Apparently they had strug- 
gled to the death in a panic to 
escape as the 50-foot vessel cap- 
sized yesterday’ in the nation’s 
worst Labor Day weekend dis- 
aster. 

Eighteen persons were missing 
and presumed dead. Planes, boats 
and shore patrols searched for 
them as anxious relatives stood by 
after an all-night vigil. But au- 
thorities said the bodies may heve 
been..pushed out to. sea by the rip- 
tide which boils a half-mile off 
Montauk Point, on the eastern tip 
of Long Island, 120 miles from 
New York City. | 

There were 19 known survivors 
of the 54 passengers and two crew- 
men who were aboard the little 
boat when the gale-chumed water 
smacked it broadside as it was re- 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Pittman to Cover 


| plans to resign Oct. 24 and re- 


John Pittman, foreign editor of 
the Daily Worker, is now in San 
Francisco as an accredited corre- 
spondent to the Japanese confer- 
ence. Watch for his dispatches. 


Johnston to Quit 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Eric Johnston 


turn to his post as head of the 
Motion Picture’ Association of 
America, one of his aides said to- 
day. There were reports that he 


was quitting because of friction 
with arms mobilizer Charles E. 
Wilson, who was formerly head of 
the General Electric trust. 


Treasury 


Secretary John W. Snyder today 
claimed that the American peo- 


ple’s living standards have gone up 
in the last 12 years, leaving them: 


easily able to pay new tax in- 
creases. Snyder spoke over the 


- Mutual network, in an effort to. 
dispel public opposition to the $10. 


billion tax boost proposed by the 
administration to further the war 
‘program. 

Snyder alleged that the average 
American’s living standards has 
risen 40 percent, adding that “our 


economy can absorb the burden of| 227% 


the additional tax program now 


pending, with a good margin left. 4 


over for profits and incentives.” 
Actually, in the period from just 
- ‘before World War II to the end of 
' 1950, purchasing power dropped 
43 percent, even by the govern- 
ment’s own phony (Bureau of La- 


Chief Plumps tor Taxes 
With Phony Living Co 


-. WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—Using  gypemscomenmcnes 
plainly falsified figures, Treasury 3 a naes eee 


bor Statistics) figures. 
_ Significantly, 


over after taxes—not for American 


| Snyder promised square meal for their families—but 
that there would be plenty “left|for businessmen’s “profits and _ in- 


SNYDER 


¢ 


workers and farmers to get a 


. >? 
centives. 


LWU Wins Demands 


For 18,500 Sugar 
Workers in Hawaii 


-HONOLULY), Sept. 2.—Hawaiis 18,500 sugar workers won their main demands to-. 
day in a new three-year contract negotiated by the International Longshoremen’s and 


Warehousemen’s Union. The 
wage increase which raises the 
minimum from 80 to 91 cents an 
hour, new vacation benefits, three 
paid holidays annually and some 
long sought adjustments of the 
classification system. 
Announcement of the new con- 
tract was made 45 minutes after) 
the expiration at midnight Satur-| 
day of the old contract. The new, 


three-year pact permits reopening | 
of negotiations on wages and hours: 
in 1952 and 1953, a key union de- 


mand. 


Negotiations for the new con- 
tract were broken off last Tues-' 
day when ILWU head Jack Hall 
was arrested by FBI agents as one 
of seven victims of a frameup Smith 
Act indictment. When negotiations 
were disrupted by Hall's arrest, the 
union charged the government with 
intervening in behalf of the em-| 
ployers. The _ sugar . workers | 

(Continued on Page 8) 


ducing firm, broke off negotiations | 
with the Mine, Mill and Smelter 


ting a 20-cent “package” wage in- 


‘60 percent of U. S. copper, appear 


a 


greement calls for an-11. cents per hour across the board 


PHELPS-DODGE 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.— 
Phelps-Dodge, a major copper pro- 


Workers Union yesterday on terms 
to end the copper strike. On Fri- 
day the copper unionists had won 
a great victory for labor by get- 


crease from Kennecott Copper, 
which Phelps-Dodge refused to ac- 
cept. o° 3 

The other copper firms, which 
along with Phelps-Dodge produce 


to be going along with that com- 
pany ni refusing to settle with the 


BARS PACT, 


PROLONGS COPPER STRIKE 


union. Their action is prolonging 
the strike, which the Wall Street 
companies expect will bring Presi- 
dent Truman to their rescue by 
invoking the Taft-Hartley slave- 
labor law against the union. There 
was some indication here that Tru- 
man might do just that. 

Louis Buchman, vice president 
and western operations manager 
for Kennecott, said work was re-. 
sumed in both the Nevaca and 
Utah Kennecott mines this morn- 
ing. He said he expected full pro- 
duction in two or three days. 

Orville Larson, vice-president 
of the independent Mine, Mill and 

(Continued on Page 6) 


4 thought control drive reached 
Jand today, as Republican Rep. Roy O. Woodruff of Michi- 


Scream for Douglas Ouster 


On China Recognit 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2 


gan joined Democratic Sen. Tom, 
Connally of Texas in attacking Su-| 
preme Court Justice Douglas for, 
having urged recognition of Peo- 
ples China. Connally was con- 
tented with blasting Douglas for 


travelling outside America and for 
making “fool statements.” 
But Woodruff's — reaction 
Douglas’s comment, made Friday 
in San Francisco as he returned 
from an Asian tour, was to de- 
mand the jurist’s resignation. The 
Republican legislator tacitly ac- 
cused of the Supreme Court Jus- 
tice of treason, saying he had 
many times given “aid and com. 


to 


— The Truman - McCarthy 
into the highest court of the 


fort to the foes. of the U. S. and 
democracy. . 

Woodruff ‘pretended to see a 
“startling parallel between Mr. 
Douglas’ recommendations and 
the Communist Party line.” Ear- 
lier, two other Republicans, Sen. 
Dirksen of Illinois and Welker of 
Idaho made similar denunciations 
of Douglas. 

Justice Douglas, in fact, had 
urged the recognition of China as 
a tactic to “win” that country away 
from the Soviet Union. His earlie: 
criticisms of Truman foreign pol- 


icy have been based on his fears| 


that Washington militarism was 
losing influence for this country 
in Asia. 


ACLU Hits Move to Oust Judge Metzger 


The American Civil Liberties Union tiged yesterday that no reprisal action be taken) 


against Federal Judge Delbert E. Metzger of Honolulu for his action in reducing the bail 
of seven Communists indicted in- Hawaii for violatin 


honey, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, had _ stated on 
Wednesday, Aug. 29, that Judge 
Metzger’s action was “outrageous” 
and he might expect to lose his 
job. | | 
: ACLU executive director’ Pat- 
rick Murphy Malin, in a letter to 
“Sen.. O'Mahoney, said if the lat- 
ter’s statement-was accurate it 
“represented a serious threat to 
the independence of the judiciary, 
_ which is one of the bulwarks o: 


g the S 


mith Act. Sen. Joseph O'Ma- 


— oe ee we 


our democratic government and 
firmly imbedded in the Constitu- 
tion.” Malin added that the right 
to reasonable bail is a right guar- 
anteed by ‘the founding fathers” 
and must be granted to any de- 
fendant, no matter how unpopular 
or hated he may be, and despite 
the political views he holds.” 
The ACLU head informed Sen- 
ator O'Mahoney, “but we believe 


that Constitutional rights must, 
nevertheless, be granted to all in- 


‘a 


dividuals,” although he weakened 
this statement by attacks on Com- 
munists. 


Asserting that it is “disturbed” 
by the imputation that a judge 


who grants a constitutional right 
is acting “outrageously” and _ is 
faced with removal, the ACLU 
spokesman said the implication is 
that judges throughout the nation 
are put on notice that they are 
subject to criticism, and possible 
reprisal, if they grant constitution- 


al rights to unpopular individuals 
and groups. | 

The Union also released a let- 
ter to U. S. Attorney Howard K. 
Hoddick in. Honolulu taking issue 
with Hoddick’s request that Judge 
Metzger disqualify himself from 
further association with the case 
because of “personal bias” against 
the government in any prosecu- 
tion brought under the Smith Act. 

“As nearly as we can_ under- 
stand this statement,’ the Union 
wrote, “it would appear that you 
are asking a judge to disqualify 
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Weekend Accidents : 


Already at 250, 
CHICAGO, Sept. 2. — Despite 
chilly weather and cloudy skies 
over much of the country, an esti- 
mated 40 million people had taken 
to the highways on the last sum- 
mer weekend, and traffic accidents 
had already taken 172 lives. In 
other types of accidents, 55 died 
b ydrowning, two in plane crashes, 
and 23 in miscellaneous mishaps. 
The worst single tragedy occurred 


himself solely on the ground that 


he has not been wholeheartedly in 
(Continued on Pag« 6) 


off Long Island where 37 were 
propumen drowned when a fishing 


oat capsized in a storm Saturday. 
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Navy OK'd Shell 
That Killed 3 at 


Seattle Terminal 


SEATTLE, Sept. 2._The shell that blew up near Ames 
Terminal here, killing three workers and injuring four others, 
was part of a shipment that had been termed “safe” by high| 


age — i it sag oo Set — The scrap arrived in Seattle sev- 

: ee ngshore-| eral weeks ago aboard the Nation- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union] .);4 Chinese ship Hai-Yu. Dock- 
regional director, said protests had ers refused i work “se cargo 
been lodged with Coast Guard Coast Guard inspectors found 
and Navy officials and waterfront} 3} nko of explosives in the scrap 
employers, but that authorities had and ordered the ship taken to the 
insisted the shipment was not dan-| pjake Island Explosive Anchorage. 
gerous. Workers said the accident could 

Phe deaths occurred toward the|,.,¢ have occurred had the shells 
tail-end of a job preparing World been ‘cleaned by steaming out 
War II artillery shells and bomb) ennants of TNT instead of burm- 
casings to be smelted down to ing them out. One such steaming 


— ~~ war a wea F operation was*under way, but it 
e \“ommercial Construction! was not.fast enough to meet the 


Co. here had a Sept. 1 deadline on Sept. 1 contract deadline. The 
its contract to clean a shipload of burning operation, at heat of about 
shells of TNT and other explosive 1,000 degrees, was being carried 
material. on simultaneously. 
A’ reported high price of $110 a ot were Ruddick 
ton for the salvaged scrap, com- Pr; Qn th Seg | “i 
pared with about $40 for ordinary of AFL Boil catia Seca aoe 
—P be paid Commer-| 1 and Earl Campbell and Harvey 


ial. 
a ‘A propane: torch was burning Kano, men dispatched from ILWU 
residual TNT from the shells when! Warehousemen’s Local 9, for the 
the fatal blast occurred. job. Campbell was a Negro youth 
Workers on the job said the of 17; Kano, 28, a Japanese work- 
deadly explosion followed a series | ©" leaves a widow and child. 
Completion of the job under 


_ of smaller blasts and ffs_ of 
gy safety guarantees satisfactory to 


mame: A peereous explosion of a the unions involved was tentatively 
detonator from the same shipment 7 < 
P scheduled for this week. 


at nearby Isaacson Iron Works 
had injured one man seriously. THE DEMOCRATIC Ww AY OF LIFE 
AS SEEN IN OUR CAPITAL 


“There was only one inspector 
who knew explosives on: the job,” 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 2 ( FP). | then to force all colored people to 
—The following letter appeared in|Stand up, raise their hands and 


said one eye-witness. “He had to 

cover six crews as they checked 

and bummed out the explosives. Rs Sy . 2 

Other workers dispatched from the|the Aug. 24 issue of the Washing-|S7eree Memo & Beare) ode 

Warehousemen’s union hall were|ton Post: then tn a ae a the bench 
“I raise the question: where they were and pushed them 

becoming a police state? « away. 
“Last week I was near one of 


designated as inspectors, but they 
had little or no previous experi- 
ence with explosives.” 

The ILWU had sought muni- “This display of power did not 
tions penalty pay for the work, but|the capital’s public libraries in|escape my attention or that of the 
- ype _ rn E. vets 7: Po —. ee attache of|diplomat. It reminded me of the 

_ tin, ordnance adviser of the salvage| one’ of the foreign embassies here.|,.... 
operation, and retired Navy Capt. A young stioe) ollicer walked by; sia ' i = ee sage mame 
first hestopped a man sitting on pation in Europe. The 'P —_ 
a bench; asked him for his identifi-|Smiled and asked me if this was 
cation, which he could not show! enforced democracy. I smiled and 
(the man was in working clothes),/did not answer. As an American, 


_ Jacob Taylor had declared the ma- 
‘terial was safe. 
accused him of being drunk. i was embarrassed, | 


a° the name of his employer. The 
Da Celebrated officer dragged him across the|iscipline and that the law must 
| street to a phone and then forced; be enforced but through my work 
: Vi : N abroad and my years as a corre- 


him to sit down on the pavement. 
The phone call obviously resulted|spondent I have learned that too 
much of these methods lead the 
_ PEKING, Sept. 2 (Telepress).— 
The Vietnam people are urged to 


in the clearance of the man. Our 
way to very unfortunate ie 1 
step up their armed resistance and 


‘enforcer’ crossed toward the park 
surrounding the library. He started “(Signed) H 
io increase production, in an ap- 
- peal issued on the sixth anniver- 


‘Not So Loud, : British Tell Nazis 
sary of the eat Revolution and 


Who Sing, ‘Bombs on England’ 
Vietnam Independence Day, 


‘ WIESBADEN, Germany, less loudly, and not in public. . 

: ept. 2,— With re-nazification - “Bombs on England” was one 

— ee: ote — +l and _ re-militarization officially of the titles in the “hit parade” 
1945,. the a a Ls ail bs under way in the western zones __ revivals, 
Rn the Ss na all aire " of Germany, the local Nazis Other songs back in favor in- 
2 Ho Chi ee” scutes) the: naturally enough revived all the clude “Horst Wessel,” Hitler's 
Sistem ~ ce sad ee ae eT old Hitler songs. Finally the em- _‘favorite “Badenweiler” march, 

The Puaiient’s xn ch tk “ge barrassed local government in march, “Sailing Against Eng- 

Lcced lw aie Vi hea taggs Neds lower Saxony of the British zone land” and “Victoriously We Will 
Agency, declares that Vietnam’s had to ask that they be sung Defeat France.” 

strength has grown considerably 


meat tutea tcl PENSION UNION CALLS FOR LABOR FIGHT AGAINST WAR 


owing to the patriotism, efforts 


A YEAR ON THE MOSCOW BEAT 


THE BIG STORY IS PEACEFUL BUILDING 


No one with eyes to see or ears 
to hear can miss the single biggest 
fact about the Soviet Union today: 
they are — with the biggest con- 
struction jo and economic en- 
deavor to improve their lives that 
any people anywhere has ever 
dreamed of carrying out. This job 
of construction includes many 
phases. They occupy every living 
soul from Kamchatka to Kalinin- 
grad. | 

First of all there are the big 
individual construction works. 
These are: 

1. The Kuinishev hydro-electric 
station. 

2. The Stalingrad hydro- elecitie 
power plant. 

3. The Main Turkmen canal. 

4. The Kakhovka dam on the 
Dnieper and along with that proj- 
ect the South Ukrainian, North 
Crimean canal and irrigation 
works. 

5. The Volga-Don 
canal. 

The first of these projects was 
announced. in the press on the 
Aug. 23rd I arrived in the Soviet 
Union. After that the others were 
made public at varying intervals. 
Work was started on all of them, 
and, as a matter of fact, has been 
in progress several years on one, 
the Volga-Don canal. Many tens 
of thousands of people are all- 
ready involved and many thou- 
sands of machines, trucks, oil, coal 
and other vital equipment and 
material are in use. 


wh:t are the Soviet people, the, 
Soviet overnment, the Soviet 
press iat radio occupied with to- 
day? 

The first question is important 
because big wars often start from 
}small wars. Guns are being fired 
today in many parts of the world. 
There is the terrible fighting in} 
Korea. There is fighting in Ma- 
laya. There’s a war in Indo-China. 
Battleships are being moved to 
Iranian waters. There’s a border 
dispute over Kashmir. There’s no 
peace between Israel and the Arab 
nations. 

But in none of those places, 
and nowhere in the world today, 
are Soviet troops in action against 
any other people or country. 

Sitting at home with a map 
in front of you, you could have 
answered that question, too. But 
the second question, what is the 
Soviet Union doing, is the crucial 
one. | 

At this.point someone might say 
that unless’I attend meetings of 


(First Article) © 
By JOSEPH ‘CLARK 
MOSCOW. 
Having been in the Soviet Union 
exactly one year, I'd like to sum- 
marize my experiences on_ this 
beat. As a reporter trying to in- 
terpret the Soviet scene for Ameri- 
‘cans I’ve been interested in .the 
direction of Soviet policy. At a 
time when the policy of our gov- 
ernment, as well as of the press 
and radio, is decided on the basis 
of what allegedly is happening 
here, it’s certainly important for 
us to know the truth about the 
Soviet Union. 


In this year I have visited fac- 
‘tories, schools, a collective farm, 


libraries, nurseries, kindergartens, 
hospitals, trade union headquar- 
ters. I have seen Russians par-| 
ticipating in election meetings and 
campaigns and in other public ac- 
tivities. I have been to the theater, 
the movies, concerts, the opera 
and ballet. With the help of a 
dictionary and an occasional inter- | 
jpreter I've followed the Soviet|the Politbureau I can’t say what 
press and radio for 365 days. .|the Russians are up to. But that's 

Let’s see what all this adds upjnonsense, because a reporter here 
to. Starting with the biggest ques-|can see what the millions of Soviet 
tion, how does’ the Soviet Union! workers, farmers and officials are 
shape up on the issue of war or|working at. A reporter cangtell 
peace? It seems to me you have|whether the Soviet people are 
to answer two questions to get! being indoctrinated for aggression 
the answer to this big one. First,j;and war against the United States. 
are Soviet troops participating in!A reporter can tell what Soviet 
any military actions anywhere in|kids are being taught. A reporter 
the world today which create a/can see what effects Soviet politics 
‘danger of general war? Secondly,' have on the people and their work. 
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Willys Unionists 


Ready to Strike 

TOLEDO, Sept. 2.— After 14 
years of “labor peace’ on the 
bosses’ terms, the leaders of the 
Willys-Overland Unit of UAW 
Local 12, a unit of10,000 mem- 
‘bers have announced that they 
'were ready to strike rather than 
accept the Willys corporation's 
scuttling of union gains of years. 

Willys unit is UAW vice-presi- 
dent Richard Gosser’s home base 
and main source of his strength in 
the union. Willys-Overland is the 
shop that gained national atten- 
tion as being a shop where every 
single round of wage increases 
since 1945 was tied to produc- 
tivity increases. 

The last membership meeting 
declared all-out support for any 
fighting action the Jeadership . 
chose to defeat the corporation's 
arrogant demands. These demands 
include elimination “of Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday overtime 
double pay and of the hourly five- 
minute relief periods on the lines, 
cutting down the size of the pro- 
duction groups while speeding up 
the rest of the men to maintain 
the same production levels, out- 
lawing smoking, closing the shop 
canteens except for noon hour and 
chopping up the union by placing 
into separate units the employ- 
ment office personnel, engineering 
department personnel, plant 
guards and supervisory personnel, 
lall of whom are now in the union. 


Trade Ban Hits 


German Fishermen 
BERLIN, Sept. 2 (Telepress). 
—Six hundred firms of the West 
German fish industry and fish 
trade are threatened with bank- 
ruptcy if the export ef fish and 
fish products to the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic is not permitted. 
The Association of the Fish Indus-} 
try is urging that Bonn Govern- 
ment to speed up the conclusion of 
the inter-zonal trade agreement. 
The American sabotage of the 


conclusion of this agreement is af-| 
fecting all kinds of consumer goods 
industries which work for expost. 


Ask WSB Aet on 


Maritime Pay 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—The 
Wage Stabilization Board was 
asked today to approve an above- 
the-ceiling pay raise for east, west, 
and Gulf coast maritime unions 
under the board's “inequity reg- 
ulation.” 

Representatives of the National 
Maritime Union and the American 
Radio Operators Association (both 
CIO), said wages in the maritime 
industry have not kept pace with 
other wages. 

Last December the unions ne- 
gotiated a new contract for a boost 
of slightly more than 8 percent, 
in addition to an increase of a 
little more than 6 percent granted 
in September, 1950. 


Are we 


ew 


and self-sacrifice of the Vietnam 
people. 

The Vietnam people’s resistance 
is of Jong standing and is a hard 
struggle, he states. The nearer 
they get to final victory and the 
annihilation of the enemy, the 
madder and more cruel he will 
grow. The &ppeal calls on the 
people to strengthen their vigil 
ance and determination, and not 
to underestimate the enemy. 

The peasants are urged to join 
the emulation campaign for a suc- 
cessful harvest and the army to 
compete in killing the enemy and 
achieving victories. 

The Vietnam people are closely; 
- united, single-minded and deter- 
. mined to fight. They have the 
support of all democratic people 


of the world. “Final victory is 


assured,” udes. 


the appeal concl 


| 


| 


SEATTLE, Sept. 2. — Defense 
of the living standards of 140,000) ‘ 
Washington social security reci- 
pients hinges on an end of the 
war economy and war hvsteria, 
the call to the 14th annual Wash- 
ington Pension Union declares. 
The call sent out this week will 
bring more than 200 delegates 
together Sept. 14-16 at Shipscalers 
hall, 2221 Third Ave. 

Saturda evenings session will 
bske the ms of a mass meeting 
to hear speakers from labor, po- 
litical and social security groups. 
“Our convention must strike a 
telling blow at those who would 
destroy our pension gains 
those who would plunge our na- 


and| 


tion and world into a third world 


war, the call states. 


“Here in Washington state the 
war economy has entered the 
homes of nearly 80,000 handicap- 
ped, disabled and destitute men, 
women and children to the extent 
of cruel cuts of as much as 45 per- 
cent in ratable reductions on Sept. 
1. It has Jong since entered the 
homes of senior citizens as well as 
in the form of the skyrocketing 
cost of living.” 

Signed by William P. Pennock, 
president; Dr. C. H. Fisher, edu-| 
cational director, and Mrs. Mabel 
Conrad, secretary, the call sounds 
alan alarm against “new demands} 
for further pension and welfare 
cuts, enactment of the lien law 
and other pauperization |legisla- 
tion, slashing school funds and an 
increase in the sales tax.” 


| guarantees of Inits, 172 and 176. 


“But there is never any pro- 
blem for finding money for more 
and more billions of dollars for 
war spending. Seventy billions are! 


asked by Congress for World War| peop 


III preparations alone.” 

Calling | for the mobilization of 
the union’s ranks and unity with 
thousands outside the union for 
peace, the call emphasizes that 
“upon prevention of World War 
III depends all else that we hold 
dear—not only our social security| 
gains, our democratic liberties, but| 
our lives as well.” 

The officers outline other jobs 
facing the convention: 

® The fight to repeal Init. 178 
and replace it with a people's se- 
curity initiative to restore basic| 


® Strengtheninf the work. of 
the Pension Union in fighting wel- 
fare department and other kinds 
of discrimination against the Negro 
le and winning new Negro 
leadership and leadership for the 
union. 

® Forging stronger ties with la- 
bor. Fighting against the wage 
freeze, screening, union-busting- 
and Taft Hartleyism 

© Strengthening ties with the! 


great farm Pea 3. gee of the state. 
® Defending even more vigor- 


| ously endangered democratic lib- 


erties, including defense of Smith 
Act victims and others persecuted 
for trade union and peace activ- 
—_ and repeal of repressive Jeg- 
islation, phase S. B. 379, the 


Lan glie-Troy-Kimball law. 


afte 


—— | 


Ba 


eemeienins 


labor 
shorts 


*Sickness’ Spreads 

The “sickness” that gripped 300 
members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen on the South 
Buffalo Railway causing a shut- 
dowir of Lackawanna’s Bethlehem 
plants for a week, spread to crane 
operators inside the steel plant a 
day after the rail walkout was set- 
tled. The 25 cranemen observed 
that the mass “sickness” of railmen 
won a settlement of some 1,000 
grievances that piled’ up, and their 
Own grievances made them “sick.” 
Séveral departments were’ immedi- 


ately affected with about 1,000 


workers idled. The steel workers 
are members of the CIO’s United 
Steelworkers. 


rr tree re ee es ee ee eee acme 


Labor Day Talks 


' Labor Day talks are scheduled 
by William Green and Philip Mur- 
ray. The CIO leader will be over 
the ABC network 8:45 (EDT) Mon- 
day night. The AFL president will 
be heard on NBC 5:45 (EDT). 


Green Greets Hoboes 

William Green sent a greeting to 
the conclave of the Knights of the 
Road (Hoboes) taking place in Tuc- 
son, Ariz., informing them he has 
a “sympathetic interest” in. their 
problems. It wasn’t clear from the 
AFL's release whether Green is a 
member of the “Knights.” 


The shipowners are in effect re- 
neging on their agreement with the 
CIO Maratime unions for a raise 
Jast June, the representatives of the 
unions charged at Washington 


hearings of the Wage Stabilization, 


Board. After agreeing to the raises, 
the employer _ representatives 
argued betore the WSB against ap- 
proval of the increases on the 
ground that: they would pierce the 
wage ceiling. 


~~ 


Demand Hams 

Local 1 of the CIO’s United 
Packinghouse Workers, negotiating 
with John Moyell & Co. of Ottum- 
way, la., said it is willing to take 
some of its wages in kind—a 15- 


pound ham on Christmas and one 
or Easter for each employe, or the | ing Hunton and Field. Charles 
equivalent in choice meat—but “not | Haydon 1S Hammett S counsel, if li- 
der appeal are Judge Ryan’s verdict 


ground, cooked, nor offal prod- 
ucts.” The demand is one of those 


presented under a wage-reopener. 


MEBA Defies Ban 


The Marine Engineers Beneficial | 


Association, striking Isthmian Line 
vessels, defied a -court picket ban 
and returned to the Alameda docks 
with picket lines. The pickets were 
respected by the longshoremen 
members of the ILWU. An AFL 
outfit’ signed a backdoor contract 
with the line while the MEBA is 
striking. A court hearing Tuesday 
will determine if the 
against MEBA should be 
manent. 


— _-—— ——-- ——-— hc CC - 


Chile Strike 

The strike of copper workers 
in the United States was not the 
only cause for the cut in the supply 
of the metal. A general maritime 
- strike has also gone into effect in 
Chile, cutting off shipments of cop- 
per fro the second major source. 
Anaconda and other American in- 
terests control Chile's copper mines. 


made per- 
. 2 


' 


C. E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral. Motors, to whom Walter 
Reuther and others in labor often 
refer as among the more “enlight- 
ened’ employers, wrote in a letter 
to an unidentified friend and print- 
ed in the Wall Street Journal that 
he was “personally convinced that 
if there were no unions and no la- 
bor contracts like General Motors 
has in the automotive industry” the 
workers would be better off. Mr. 
Wilson's letter was in defense of his 
five-year escalator contract with 
Reuther as “non-inflationary.” 


bod 


Injunction | 


‘sentence and that the trustees had| ~ 
ismiled and kept théir heads high' 


Continuance of 
Cease-fire Talks 
Up to Ridgway 


Renewal or continued cessation 
of Korean truce talks was still up 
to Gen. Matthew Ridgway yester- 


day, as the Korean and Chinese 
awaited a reply to their message 
of ‘Saturday to the U. S. com- 
mander. In a formal message to 
Ridgway, Gens. Kim Il Sung and 
Peng Teh-huai told him either to 
join in a joint investigation of the 
bombing of neutral Kaesong by 
his forces and take steps to bar 
further violations, or assume re- 
sponsibility for breaking off the ne- 
gotiations. 

“The aim of these endless ac- 
tions on your part can be ex- 
plained only by the intention to’ 
undermine the Korean armistice 
negotiations, making: it impossible 
for the conference to continue,” 
they told Ridgway. 


| 


; 


Field, Hammett, | 


Hunton té Appeal 
Frederick V. Field, W. Alphaeus 
Hunton and Dashiell Hammett will 


tempt charges arising out of their 
status as trustees of the Civil Rights 
Congress bail fund, before the U.S. 


terday. The three are presently in 
jail, Field serving a 90-day and a 
six-menth sentence concurrently, 
Hunton and Hammett jailed since 
July 9th for six months each. An-, 
other trustee, Abner Green, who’ 


.;nounce 


; 


was sentenced July 27th for six 
months on similar charges, is not. 
involved in the present appeal. | 

Counsel for the three will argue 
that Judge Svlvester F. Ryan hac 
no authority to conduct an investi- 
gation into the CRC vail fund in 
connection with the failure of four | 
Smith Act victims to appear for: 


the right to claim possible self-in<, 
crimination to refuse to answer 
questions. 

Attorneys Victor R 


: 


Barred in Town 


; 
; 


Mrs. Marv Kaufman are represent- 


against all three and Judge John 


“~ , . ’ ? 7 
F, X. McGohev's sentence of July/@\ 


30th, imposing a six-month term: 
on Field. 


: 
i 


All Negro Votes | 


Of Mississippi 
MOUND BAYOU, Miss., Sept. 
2.—All votes in the all-Negro 
town of Mound Bayou cast in the 
recent state Democratic primary 
were thrown out by the white 
Dixiecrat leaders of the Bolivar 
County Democratic Committee. 
Without challenging the individ- 
ual voters, the Democratic. Com- 
mittee charged that all Negro 
voters in Mound Bayou were 
“Republicans” and invalidated all 


and Jim Dolsen at last for their 


appeal their conviction on con-! Korta. 


‘on the eve of the Creat Steel Strike 
otf 1919, 


ii° 


lof 


as 
‘Andy was given time for one kiss} poy 


oe | 
abinowitz and |*9 
leaves a two-year old son behind 


five years. 


‘in the J. 


ballots from the town. 


of World War II formed one con- 
tingent in the huge demonstration 
denouncing the pact to remilitarize 
Japan as a jumping off place for 
Wall Street in a third World War. 
The parade, first in many months 
to break through the dictatorial 
ban on mass demonstrations, was 
staged as the puppet Premier Shi- 
geru Yoshida and other members 
of the Japanese delegation reached 
Honolulu en route to San Fran- 
cisco. The paraders assembled in 
the usually deserted compounds of 
the Yasukuni Shrine, sacred to the 
memory of Japan’s war dead. 


day some 1,500 miles southeast of 


Jamaica, where on Aug. 17 a hur- 


damage. 


—_—— 
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ppled veterans 


New Storm Heads 


Toward Jamaica 

MIAMI, Fla., Sept. 2.—A tropic- 
al storm rapidly building power 
roarer into the Caribbean Sea to- 


Miami, and blew west toward Haiti 
and hurricane-battered Jamaica. 
While it was too early to deter- 
mine where it would go, weather 
experts said that if it continued 
on its present course it would hit 


ricane took at least 154 lives, left 
thousands homeless, and caused 
$96,000,000 worth of property 


THE STEEL TRUST JAILS 
JIM DOLSEN AND ANDY ONDA 


By ART SHIELDS 
PITTSBURGH, Sept. 2.— The 
Steel Trust court got Andy Onda 


9 


a 


opposition to the imperialist war in 
The two peace advocates 
were convicted Friday afternoon 
by a handpicked jury on charges of 


Court of Appeals in New Haven on j violating the 1919 State “Sedition” | 
Sept. 14th, it was announced yes-/ Act, 


This fascist thought-control | 


measure was jammed through the 
State Legislature by the Steel Trust 


Onda and Dolsen bluntly de- 
d the frame-up verdict as 
they were about to be led away. 

“The verdict was prefabricated,” | 


they declared. “It was prepared in: 


dvance by the hysterical shrieks | 
‘guilty, ‘guilty, shouted by 
Musmanno, a judge of the very 
court in which we were to be 
Week. 


Andy Onda and Jim 


i 
‘ 


Dolsen | 


the guards took them away. | 
his brave wife, Thereso. He 


him. Another child is expected. 


The two Communists were taken |" "3a 
the stone bridge from the court-|: : jgygsges 
‘house into the Countv Prison. to}: .@3@ 

. os 


ait sentence later this month. 
The maximum 


sentence under}; «J 
this fascist law is 20 years in prison |; j 


‘and $10,000 fine. The highest} 


sentences imposed under the “Se-|¢ 
dition” Act in the past amount to|§@ 
This sentence was im-|@ 
posed in 1927 on four workers who |§ 
iwere arrested by Jones & Laugh-|§ 
lin Steel (Mellon) company police | 
L. town of Aliquippa, | #1 
They | We 

were accused of possessing books|#. Hie «& 


near Pittsburgh, in 1926. 


Lenin. 


| The jury that convicted Onda| 3s 
and Dolsen had been out 21 hours. | jae. a 
The jurors had listened the day | #™ 


they went out to a closing two- 
hour tirade by Assistant District 
Attorney Loran Lewis against 


peace. Lewis bellowed to the nine 
women and three men on the jury 


that they must jail Onda and Dol- 
sen to “prevent the Russian hordes 
from sweping over Asia.” 

The jurors had been carefully 
screened by the Prosecutor’s de- 
tectives before the trial began. And 
Judge O’Brien had barred the de- 
tense from questioning the jurors 
about their anti-Communist preju- 
dices. 

John T. McTernan and his asso- 
ciate counsel, Basil Pollitt and Hy- 
me nSchlesinger, will file motons 
for appeal next Friday before 
Judge O’Brien. The appeal will 
later be carried to the State Su- 
perior Court, and, if necessary, to 
the U. S..Supreme Court. 


‘é 


Thousands March in Tokyo _ 
Against Dulles Pact Despite Ban 


TOKYO, Sept. 2.— Thousands of Japanese paraded 
through the streets of downtown Tokyo yesterday to proteSt 
the proposed peace treaty for their country. Cri 


Truman ‘Against’ 
Hysteria Again 


President Truman _ attacked 
reckless, irresponsible criticism” 
of minority groups yesterday, in a 
message to the American Chemical 
Society. Truman announced that 
personal freedom “is in more seri- 
ous danger today than at any time 
in our national history.” 

He made the statement just as. 
his Justice Department got through 
arresting three more Californians 
on frame-up charges under the 
Smith Act, and as administration 
stalwarts like Sen. Joseph O’Ma- 
honey (D.-Wyo.) howled for the 
ouster of Hawaii Judge Delbert 
Metzger, who dared to bar exces- 
sive bail for seven Smith Act vic- 
tims. 

According to Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop in the New York Herald 
Tribune yesterday, Truman has — 
chosen the issue of “McCarthyism” 
as the 1952 campaign issue. 

In the second statement in a 
week to denounce the attacks on 
“personal freedom,” the President 
who instituted the loyalty oath, 
subversive list and the Smith Act 
indictments, told the Chemical So- 
ciety’s diamond jubilee meeting: 

“The increasing frequency with 
whieh emotional attacks are made 
against men and women whose 
ideas are—or once were—different 
from those of the majority is most 
dangerous. 


He said there is an urgent need 
to fight Communists, and added: 

“But at the same time, we must 
be equally alert to certain dangers 
here at home. Liberty can be en- 
dangered by the ‘right’ as well as 
by the ‘left.’ ” | 


ee ner ee en ere ee ee ne re 


WORKINGCLASS LEA 
JAILED IN NEW CALIF. RAIDS 


Special to the Daily Worker 

LOS ANGELES, Sept. 2—Smith 
Act terror raids of. the FBI were 
ed here Friday with the ar- 
rests of three more workingclass 
leaders of California, bringing to 


j 


CARLSON 


A MOTHER'S BATTLE FOR RIGHT 


Special te the Daily Worker 


of her 72-year-old mother suffering 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 2.—“Three from an unpredictable heart. 


weeks ago I was known as Regina 
Frankfeld, a citizen, 
mother of two children. Today | 
am known as Number 48 in the 
Baltimore city jail.” 

With these calm but dramatic 
words, one of the Baltimore's five 
Smith Act victims opened her tes- 
timony last Tuesday in behalf of 
a motion for a reduction of her bail 
from $20,000. 

Mrs. Frankfeld told of the raid 


on her home and her arrest by’ 


FBI agents, while her husband was 
out of the city. She was forced to 
leave her children in the custody 


| 


Judge W. Calvin Chesnut looked 


wife and|down at the witness dubiously but 


excused her for the moment.. 

The next witness was Mrs. Ellen 
Gilmore Buchanan,  gray-haired, 
motherly woman of 64, who told 
the judge she would stand surety 
and post $10,000 bail for Mrs. 
Frankfeld. The money was not 
her own, she said, but had been 
collected from persons who be- 
lieved in civil rights. 

“I believe Mrs. Frankfeld has 
done very fine work for the peo- 


TO BAIL 


don’t believe in making political 
prisoners, putting people in jail for 
their ideas. Some of the finest 


ER ee: down town 
m)moring by two of the Hoover 


hordes. 


Fisee the warrant when 
elthere. Youll have plenty of time 
Fito look it over. 


DERS 


a total of 15 number of people’s 
leaders now detained_by the Fed- 
eral government in this city. The 
three arrested are Frank Carlson, 
Ben Dobbs and Frank Spector. 

Carlson was arrested in his home 
after having been followed about 
Los Angeles’ Friday 


Three automobile loads 
of agents also trailed him, break- 
ing every traftic law in the book. 

The FBI agents, often within a 


= \foot of Carlson, saw fit, however, 

: |to wait until he had returned to 

<@m—e | his home where they could pull - 

gage their raid fn full view of his wile, 

#gee| Lillian, and the Carlson children, 
w#|Linda, 8, and Jennie, 2. 


Agents arresting Carlson were 


i} brusque, refusing to produce ar- 


rest warrants. They said, “you can 
you get 


At the time of his arrest, Carl- 
son was at liberty on $5,000 bail, 
while he appeals a Justice Depart- 
ment deportation order which 
charges him with “conspiring to 

(Continued on Page 6) 


persons in history have been pol- 
itical prisoners, and always later it 


cepted as true.” 

U.S. District Attorney Bernard 
Flynn asked Mrs. Buchanan if she 
hadn’t been very active in “radi- 
cal” movements in Baltimore. 

“T wouldn’t say so,” she replied, 
a little tartly. “I worktd with the 
Russian War Relief when they 
were our allies and when my son 
was in France. I always felt we 
owed the Russians a great deal 


ple,” said Mrs. Buchanan, daugh- 
ter of a former Baltimore judge. “I 


(Continued on Page 6) 


turned out their ideas were ac- 


—_ 


a 
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Negro Press 
Roundup 


THE CHICAGO DEFEND- 
ER’S angle on the recent Ku 
Klux Klan meeting near White- 
ville, N. C., is that “the enemies 
of our country took great delight 
in this spectacle. ... Here was a 
juicy item of propaganda made 
to order for those who are trying 
to convince Asia and the rest of 
the world that American dem- 
ocracy is a sham and that our 
spokesmen who talk of freedom 
and individual liberty are just a 
bunch of fakers.” 

The Defenders arguament 
thus takes the blame for white 
supremacy from its disciples and 
claims. “the Communists - have 
stirred up hatred in the breasts 
of the Chinese and Koreans for 
Americans. .... 

* 


THE AMSTERDAM NEWS 
columnist Earl Brown (also City 
Councilman) says of the appoint- 
ment of William Rowe as Sev- 
enth Deputy, Police Commission- 
er: “I hope that our Mayor will 
net det a few appointments of 
Negores to key city posts serve 
as his contribution toward solv- 
ing Harlem’s problems. 

“Such a policy would be a 
cynical one in the eyes of hun- 
dreds of thousands of its inhabi- 
tants. Though they have long 
been accustomed to ‘cynicism 
from City Hall, they had hoped 
that the new administration 
would give them a break.” 


THE AGE says that militant 
struggle by Negroes wins friends 
among white peoples and cites 
the Trenton Six case and several 
NAACP fights in the eourts. 


It claims as a victory the 
“berth as second mate” on the 
Booker T. Washington which a 
Negro holds but doesn't point 
out that the ships famous skip- 
per of World War II, Captain 
Hugh Mulzac, has been screened 
off by the Coast Guard. 


“Let us renew our efforts,” the 
Age says, “and supporters will 
be numbered in millions in the 
not too distant future.” 


THE PITTSBURGH COUR- 
JER columnist J. A. Rogers ad- 
vises the U.S. to “get out” of 
Korea and all of Asia. Rogers, 
however, puts his argument on 
the angle that “white people 
arent liked in Asia” rather than 
that the essential enemy of the 
colored peoples of Asia is im- 
-perialism, particularly British 
and American. 

In this same issue P. L. Prat- 
tis warns that the attitude of 
Pentagon Brass and the white 


supremacy-infected U.S. troops © 


are making enemies in Korea. 
Prattis, however, argues 
against the idea that certain peo- 
ple have “character traits” inher- 
ently. His argument should Jead 
to the conclusion that the people 
are products of the social system 
under which they work, but 
Prattis shuns this conclusion. 


“Anyone who has the future 
welfare of the United States at 
heart must wonder if there is a 
chance of the American attitude 


towards other peoples, princi- 
pally colored peoples, changing 
before it is too late.” 7 
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by George Morris 


All Is Not Peaceful in 
Rubin’s Hotel Council 


Jay Rubin, who with the help 
of an administrator sent in by 
the general office of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Union set him- 
self up as an unchallenged po- 
tentate over New Yorks hotel 
locals, has run into some trou- 
ble. In his etfort to meet this 
trouble, he is playing with fire 
and is headed tor far more dif- 
ficulties. 

Rubin, who in earlier days 
played left, has in recent years 
built a power group around 
himself to maintain a strangle- 
hold over the Hotel Trades 
Council, a body composed of 
afhliates of several AFL inter- 
nationals in the field, through 
which the hotel industry con- 
tracts are negotiated. To achieve 
that he had to indulge in some 
phony intrigues within the af- 
filiated locals to insure’ the 
“right” sort of representation. to 
the Council, of which he is 
major domo. 

When it was necessary to be- 
come an open rightwinger to 
get the groups he needed with- 
in certain unions or the help of 
the Hotel international seize 
the 30,000-strong Hotel, “Local 
6, it was a simple matter for 
Rubin to redbait as often and 
as loud. as required. 

Even before the operation 
was carried out in the formerly 
progressive Hotel Local 6, the 
decisive affiliate without which 


Rubin couldn’t be an officer of. 


the Council, Rubin put his in- 


' genuity to work in Hotel Front 


Service Workers, Local 144, of 
the Building Service Interna- 
tional. He set out to unseat the 
administration of secretary-treas- 
urer John Steuben. To put a 
rightwing opposition in, he 
Jaunched, through his personal 
friends, a third ticket in that 
local, with the result that Steu- 
ben was defeated by just the 
margin of votes Rubin’s phony 
“lefts” drew away. 
e 

By last June, when with the 
help of the administrator a “Ja” 
election was staged in the local 
with all former 
leaders disqualified as candi- 
dates, Rubin felt that from then 
on things would be quiet and 
in “order.” He felt no anxiety 
over a contract he negotiated 
and extended to 1954 with all 
its objectionable clauses, in- 


cluding the right of the em- 


ployer to hire and fire, no se- 
niority, etc. 

The opposition, he felt, was 
“outlawed.” The slowness of the 
Wage Stabilization Board to ap- 
prove the $1.20 to a week raises 
made him uneasy a bit. But 
after 28 weeks the OK came. 
That was made the occasion for 
a grand celebration in a Coun- 
cil meeting. 

A resolution was introduced 
expressing ‘gratitude and ap- 
preciation to Brother Jay Rubin 
for the courageous and effective 
leadership,” and it was further 
resolved that a “suitable testi- 
monial” be -presented to him. 


progressive 


That presumably means another 
Cadillac, as on a previous oc- 
casion, or something as costly. 

But lo and behold, the dele- 
gates of Local 144, instead of 
joining the Rubin stooges in a 
standing vote, rose and walked 
out. Local 144 never accepted 
Rubin’s contract, and fought it 
on the ground that its clauses 
on working conditions are more 
suitable for company unions 
than legitimate organizations. 
The local’s officials are right- 
wingers but they. cannot ignore 
the basically progressive and 
militant sentiment the 6,000 
members had developed under 
the former administration. 


This infuriated the Rubin 


clique. beyond measure. The 


' next issue of Hotel Club Voice, 


the paper of Local 6, carried a 
vicious denunciation of Local 
144’s representatives. And the 
editorial of this paper of a Hotel 
and Restaurant afhliate declares, 
“We must not let... a group of 
officers of one local affect the 
best interests of our members— 
nor even their members. 
Whether their officers will con- 
form to their responsibilities or 
not, it is up to the rest of us 
hotel workers to guard the in- 
terests of members of Local’ 
144.” 
a 

Thus, to protect Rubin’s 
clique control interests, a local 
of one interfational, Local 6, 
threatens to set things in “order” 
within an affiliate of the Build- 
ing Service International, Local 
144. The original basis for the 
Hotel Council—the fraternal and 


democratic solidarity of unions . 
in the industry, is cast over- - 


board. This threatens the ex- 
istence of the Council itself. 


What if president William 
McFetridge .of the Building 
Service International, also a 
vice-president of the AFL, de- 
cides to retaliate to such inter- 
ference by Rubin, and orders 
Local 144 to quit the council 
and negotiate on its own? 


A Letter from Tito’s 


Torture Chambers 


By JACK BASSAN, 


Telepress Correspondent. 
Sofia, Bulgaria. 

The radio ‘station of the Yugo- 
slav refugees in Bulgaria _re- 
cently broadcast ‘a letter from a 
former inmate of the “Glav- 
niacha” prison in Belgrade, 
which was smuggled out of Yu- 
goslavia. Excerpts from the let- 
ter are printed here: . 

“Dear comrades, I ask you to 
publicize this letter which deals 
with the horrible regime of ter- 
ror to which the Communists 
and other patriots in our country 
are subjected in the Belgrade 
‘Glavniacha’ prison. 

“There are over 3,000 Com- 
munists imprisoned in ‘Glav- 
niacha’.” As older prisoners are 
sent on to prison in Sremska 
Mitrovtza, new ones are brought 
in, and all are, or have been, 
subjected to horrible, almost in- 


- describable tortures. 


“Major Pavle Banievich, gov- 
ermor of ‘Glavniacha,’ and Col- 
onel Skotle, chief of the UDB 


‘cultural department,’ are among 


Rancovic’s chief executioners at 
prison. Colonel Skotle inflicted 
inhuman_ tortures on ~ Milan 
Draktuel, university student, 
Djiuro Shpoliaric, president of 
the Yugoslav contruction work- 
ers. trade union, Colonel Liuba 


Vuchkovic and many others. 
e 


“THESE BLOODTHIRSTY 
sadists have surpassed their 
teachers—the Nazi 
They have divided the prison 
into what ‘they term ‘the three 


paradises.’ 
“The first ‘paradise is a two- 


story building containing about 


100 prison cells in which mainly 


privates and officers of the Yu- 


goslav Army are imprisoned. 


4 


Gestapo. | 


TITO 


“The second and third ‘para- 
dises’ are ancient Turkish cata- 
combs. In the cellar of the sec- 
ond ‘paradise’ are located special 
quarters for torturing prisoners 
known as ‘wardrobes’ and ‘gas 
chambers. The ‘wardrobes are 
1.5 meters high, 40 to 60 centi- 
meters wide and about 80 centi- 
meters long. In order to extract 


‘confessions from our comrades, . 


to make them ‘repent’ and ‘ex- 
press their gratitude’ in writing 
to the UDB for ‘re-education,’ 
the prisoners® are kept in these 
‘wardrobes’ for days on end. (A 
meter is 39 inches.) 


“The “gas chambers’ are even 
more horrible. They are 2.5 
meters by 3 meters, have no 


windows, and on each wall is a 
steam-heated radiator. It is as 
hot as in hell in these chambers 
and one can hardly breathe. 
After spending several days in a 
‘gas chamber’ the prisoners are 


country into dungeons. 


dragged out more dead than 
alive. 

“There are similar torture 
chambers in the third ‘paradise.’ 
One of our comrades, who spent 
three and a half years in Dachau 
concentration camp during the 
last war, said that the 16 months 
which he had spent in ‘Glav- 
niacha’ were far more terrible 
than the 42 months he had spent 
at Dachau. 

“Contact with the outside 
world is forbidden and the pris- 
oners families are given no idea 
as to their whereabouts. The 
food ration consists of 250 grams 
of bread and some lukewarm 
water per day. The prisoners 
sleep on the bare concrete floors 
without any covering. So many 
are crammed into the ordinary 
cells that many prisoners faint 
for lack ‘of -space and air. 

“These tortures, however, have 
not broken the militant spirit of 
our comrades in prison. Every 
day the prisoners can be heard 
singing militant revolutionary 
songs. The walls of the prison 
cells are inscribed with slogans 
saluting the Soviet Union and 
Stalin, and stating the prisoners’ 
unshakable faith in ultimarte 
victory of the working-class in 
Yugoslavia. 

“Tito’s gang cannot crush our 
peoples. Tito’s> gang~ cannot 
throw all the patriots in our 
Thou- 
sands and thousands of patriots 
in our country are fighting 
against the Titoites. 

‘The victory, comrades, will 
be ours! It is- drawing near!” 


| 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE'S 
James E. Warner. explains that 
our Wall Street government is 
noble and kind because it is 
granting “a generous peace 


treaty” to Japan, even though the - 


latter launched an aggressive 
war. But let's not be confused 
just because Wall Street and 
Truman refuse to make a 38th 
Parallel peace in Korea on the 
grounds that would be “reward- 
ing the Koreans. Japan is being 


_ rewarded for past and antici- 


pated fascist aggression. Korea 
is being punished for the crime 
of having been destroyed by the 
bombs of Ridgway and Mac- 
Arthur. | 

* 

THE JOURNAL AMERI- 
CAN’S Karl H. von Wiegand ac- 
knowledges that the Truman- 
Dulles treaty for Japan will align 
“Asia against America. ... . 
George Sokolsky says “the prob- 


lem is to find a (labor) leadership - 


sufficiently restrained so that pe- 
riodic demands for increases do 
not wreck our capitalistic econ- 
omy. 
an | 
THE NEWS welcomes to th 
“Patterson - McCormick - Hearst 
Axis” Mr. George F. Kennan, erst- 
while State Department theoeti- 
cian who figured out how to 
“consain”’ Communism, by which 
he meant every colonial people 
struggling for liberation. . The 


News quite correctly comes to | 


the conclusion, on the basis of 
a new book by Kennan, that 
there is no difference between an 
“isolationist” newspaper which 
wants Wall Street to rule the 
world and an “internationalist” 
diplomat who wants ditto. 
_ 


THE COMPASS’ T. O. Thack- 
rey says that Truman, “by a sin- 
gle order’ to Attorney General 
McGrath could “bring a halt to 
the subversion of justice and the 
Bill of Rights.” . . . Johannes 
Steel quotes the conservative 
Manchester Guardian to show 
how utterly phony were the 
American press reports about the 
youth at the Berlin Festival 
drooling over the alleged “pros- 
-perity’ of West Berlin. Anglo- 
American Berlin, the Guardian 
said, “with some 300,000 unem- 

, is permanently bank- 


THE POST'S Pulitzer Prize 
stooge for Wall Street, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., warns. shrilly 
against a conference on civil lib- 
erties sponsored by a number of 
liberals. With a élair which Louis 
Budenz might envy, Junior -lists 
some sponsors, makes sure that 
they are tabbed as “comrades of 
the pro-Communist left.” Junior 
would probably toss a similar 
smear at Federal Judge Metzger 
if he had the guts to drop his 
shabby masquerade of “liberal- 
ism. The Post itself hails the 
judge for a “rare act of courage 
and integrity” in lowering bail 
for Smith Act defendants and 
calls on Truman to defend Metz- 
ger against the “attempt to 
lynch” him,” 

eS . 
THE TIMES bravely averts 
its eyes from the fact that the 
majority of the world’s people 
are on record as opposed to the 
proposed Japanese. pact, and 
concentrates its fire on the Soviet 
Union. Of the latter’s presence 
in San Francisco as the spear- 


head of this majority sentiment, - 


the Times says sadly: “They 
have a right to be there, but it 
would be simpler if they had 
chosen not to exercise it.” In 
that heartfelt pJaint is revealed 
all the frustration of a would-be 
world conqueror, whose targets 
just won't make it simple.—R. F. 
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LABOR’S LEADERSHIP FOR PEACE 


WHAT IS THE MAIN thing for American labor to 
consider on this Labor Day, 1951? 

We believe that it is this— ~—_ 3 

Labor should realize its own strength, and use that 
strength for its own interests, which are also the true in- 
terests of the United States. 

As Labor looks over the situation in 1951, it finds out 
that its food-buying dollar is now worth 43 cents in terms 
of the 1939 dollar. Profiteering—encouraged and protected 
by the GOP and the Democratic parties—has done that. 

This inflation-profiteering is going to get worse and 
worse as the Truman policy takes $60 billion a year out 
of the national income for war-breeding* armaments. 

An armaments economy breeds inflation as surely as 
a rotting horse breeds a stench. 

This means that for Labor Day 1951, the giant strength 
of Labor ought to be dedicated to saving the United States 
from the ruinous armaments economics and restoring Amer- 
ica to a peace-time economics. = 

The fatal propaganda that the killing of millions of 
Asian peoples (plus the heavy casualties of American boys) 
is going to bail us out of unemployment and poverty and 
halt an economic crisis is being shattered by Labor's own 
experience. After one year of this kind of “corpses-will- 
Save-us economics, the Government reports that ten mil-. 
lion American families have to live on less than $38 a week. 
One-fourth. of the nation is hungry and poverty-ridden 


amid the “Korean boom.” 
2 ® e 


THAT THE MUNITIONS-ECONOMICS, based on 
the Big Lie of an alleged “Soviet-aggression,” is a menace 
to the United States is already recognized in various ways 
by millions of American workers. © 

‘There are many straws in the wind. The big Ford 
Local 600 of the CIO has just urged a powerful labor push 
for peace in its publication commemorating the recent 
speech of John L. Lewis in Detroit. In that speech, Lewis 
rapped the philosophy of Green, Murray, Reuther, and 
Carey that the hope of Labor is to tie itself to the.-“war 
contracts economy and ditch Labor’s economic struggle 
for higher and higher standards of living. Lewis also chal- 
lenged the Truman-Green-Murray philosophy of “inevitable 

with Russia.. He asked: “What will you do if Russia 

‘want to fight? You will be all dressed up with no 
to go.” 
~/He could have easily shown that the Soviet Union 
strives for peace with every ounce of its energy, that it 
views another war with horror, that not a single human 
being in the Soviet Union can profit from war since the 
industries are owned by the people, not by profiteers. 
$e] ° Ce 


ANOTHER STRAW in the wind: the labor move- 
ment is just beginning to realize that the “anti-Commu- 
nist’ raids and jailings by the FBI's political police under 
‘the Smith Act are a club aimed against every trade union 
in the nation. The frameup jailings of Communists on the 
forgery of “force and violence’ has aroused protests and 
anxiety. But the top leadership, Green and Murray, have 
thus far remained silent as the “thought control” raiders 
trample on every legal protection provided by the Con- 
stitution. They think that the neo-fascism of the Smith 
Act and of the raging McCarthyism in the offices of the 
FBI and U.S. Attorney General will not touch them, as it 
hit labor in Nazi Germany. History proves them badly 
mistaken. “Anti-Communist” persecution kills democ- 
racy for all. ae / 


oe . @ 8 


LABOR HAS BEEN DECEIVED by the Trman Ad- 


ministration. The most fervent Trumanites in the AFL 
executive council admit it now. Where shall Labor go? 
‘Shall it “sit out the coming elections” as the executive 
council threatened? Shall it once again tie itself helpless- 
ly to either of the two Big Business parties? No, we say! 
Labor should dedicate itself to independent political action, 
including joining with other forces the building of a strong 
third party; should use its strength for an anti-war coali- 
tion ticket for 1952, with a platform of peace between our- 
nation and the Socialist lands, the signing of a Big Five 
peace pact, the ending of the McCarthyism of the Smith 
Act, the political arrests and jailings, the ending of the in- 
flation-breeding “defense” economics which is robbing the 
people to subsidize the Merchants of Death. 
It is time for labor to defend itself against the eco- 
nomics and politics of the generals and Merchants of Death. 
That is the best and only way it can help defend the 
American nation. Tho follow the Wall Street line of “in- 
evitable war with Communism” is ruin for Labor and for 


| 


| 


the nation as well. Labor must lead the way to peace, 
democracy and social advance. i 
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Capitalist Newspapers 


By MAX GORDON 

A WEEK AGO last Thursday 
22 people from various walks of 
life, most of them known na- 
tionally, made public a state- 
ment which recounted how the 
U. S. Government had seriously 
violated press freedom, and 
which noted that the U. S. At- 


torney General was threatening 


further suppression. 

The statement, we are _ in- 
formed, was dispatched to all 
newspapers for release Thurs- 
day, Aug. 23. It was carried in 
full by-the Daily Worker that 
day, and almost totally ignored 
by the rest of the capitalist 
press. 

The statement declared, 
among other things, that the 
editor of the Daily Worker, 
John Gates, and two editors ‘of 
the Peoples World in California 
had been seized in the Smith 
Act dragnet. Gates is now serv- 
ing a five-year team in federal 
prison, and the Peoples World 
editors are. facing trial. 

This same capitalist press 
which ignored the statement 
had been highly—and properly— 
indignant when the fascist Peron 
dictatorship had suppressed La 
Prensa in Argentine. Its indig- 
nation was built upon its alleged 
devotion to the abstract prin- 
ciple of press freedom ,for all, 
regardless of class or political 
view. 

* 

This same _ press violently 
protests the arrest of William 
Oatis, an American correspond- 
ent, by the Czech Government. 
It has deliberately suppressed 
all evidence presented at Oatis’ 
trial showing he was involved in 
espionage, for which he was 
specifically trained in U. A. 
Army schools. 

Yet this same capitalist’ press 
is peculiarly silent about the 
jailing of Gates, and the arrests 
of the editors of the Peoples 
World, the Daily Worker re- 
porter—James Dolsen—in Pitts- 
burgh, or the journalist asso- 
ciated with the Hawaii Record. 
It is not at all concerned either 
about the iron press dictatorship 
in Franco Spain. : 

It appears, then, that its fury 
and frenzy over real or alleged 
breaches of press freedom apply 
only to those newspapers which 
support the imperialist program 
of our big business-dominated 
government. 

With typical hypocrisy, the 
press seeks to protect these 
newspapers by shouting it is for 


And Freedom of the Press 


freedom in general, for all, re- 
gardless of class or _ politics. 
But when it comes to the test, 
when it is faced with the prob- 
lem of protecting press freedom 
for the workingclass, anti-impe- 
rialist press, its fakery is clearly 
exposed. 

Of course, it seeks to cover 
the nakedness of its hypocrisy. 
Thus, the New York. Times of 
Aug. 23 carried in its early edi- 
tions a_ brief, but sneering, 
story of the statement of the 
92 members of the Commitee 
for Press Freedom. The story 
was yanked in later editions. 

In that story, the Times also 
argued that the arrests had 
nothing to do with the fact that 
the victims were 
men. 

The item ignored, of course, 
that section of the statement 
which noted that Atty. Gen. 
McGrath had publicly declared 
that his method of attacking the 
Daily Worker would be to to 
arrest its writers. The papers 


would be allewed to continue, 


but those writing for it would 
not be around to write. The 
printers and the  pressmen 
would still be free to roll the 
empty papers. off the presses! 

This is typical of the sham of 
our big business “democracy.” 
It seeks to maintain a sem- 


blance of form—at least as yet— 


while draining it of all meaning 

and content. And then it con- 

tinues to proclaim that demo- 

cratic freedom remains unsul- 

lied. | 4 
é' * 

The fact is that the recent in- 
dictments against 17 New 
Yorkers, 12 Californians, six .in 
Baltimore, in Western Pennsy]- 
vania and elsewhere have se- 
riously violated the most ele- 
mentary principies of press free- 
dom. For this freedom does 
not involve only the right of a 
paper to appear, but the right 
of people to write for them. 

The new indictments uniform- 
ly contain a specific section 
charging that the accused did 


“write and cause to be written: 


articles and directives’ in Po- 
litical Affairs, Morning Freiheit 
(a Jewish daily paper), Daily 
Worker and Worker. Among 
the “overt acts” charged to the 
accused are specific articles 
written in these publications, 
None of the specific articles 
even remotely suggest advocacy 
of government overthrow by 
force and violence. But the 


people writing them have been. 


newspaper . 


indicted and face five years in 
jail simply on the grounds they 
wrote them. 

We do not have the space 
here to enumerate and describe 
the Political Affairs artieles for 
which people face this jail sen- 
tence. But here are some of the 
Daily Worker articles listed: 

@ An analytical article by 
William Weinstone in the May 
10, 1950, issue, reporting the 


results of a meeting of the Cém- © 


munist Party’s National Com-_ 
mittee. The article emphasized 
the need to organize protest 
and pressure against the advo- 
cates of war. 

e An article by Simon W. 
Gerson, in the Dec. 27, 1950, 
issue, which attacked Earl 
Browder’s efforts to slander the 
American Communist Party as 
seeking foreign “miiltary solu- 
tions’ to its struggle for peace. 
Gerson emphasized that peace 
for America depended primarily. 
on the efforts of the American 
people, just as Socialism for 
America would be established 
through the efforts of the 
American people, 

e An _ article by William 
Norman, in the issue of Feb. 26, 
1951, which paid tribute to the 
Negro leaders of the Commu- 
nist Party who had chosen be- 
tween two systems of ideas. 
These systems Norman de- 
scribed as “Marxism-Leninism- 
Stalinism, leading to progress, 
peace and socialism; the other — 
. . « embodied in reaction, war 
and fascism.” | 

Their choice of the first sys- 
tem of ideas, Norman declared, 
made them not alone the. lead- 
ers of the Negro people in the 
struggle for liberation, but led 
them to make enormous con- 
tributions to the entire Ameri- 
can working-class movement. 

For “causing to: be — pub- 
lished” this material in a news- 
paper, &ese men face five years 
in jail. Plainly, their right to 
press freedom has been sup- 
pressed. 

Nothing distinguishes these 
articles from  innummerable 
others, and the- basis is thus 
laid for throwing into jail any- 
one who writes in the working- 
class press. Once this is done, 
freedom no longer exists - for 
anyone, since all Americans 
have now been deprived of the 
right to read the views of a 
working-class, anti - imperialist, 
anti-fascist newspaper. 

Plainly, the time for defense 
of press freedom is now. 


- 


a 
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Wherry Wants 
Japan to Pledge 
No China Paet 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—Sen- 
ate Republican Leader Kenneth 
Wherry said today the Senate 
should not ratify the Japanese 
peace treaty until Japan promises 
not to recognize the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

Wherry called for the promise 


while substituting for columnist | 


. Drew Pearson on the American 
Broadcasting Company network. 
He said the Truman adminis- 
tration, “by design or sheer in- 
competence,’ has maneuvered the 
nation into a position where it 
faces the prospect of “the biggest 
war of them all with Russia. 
Wherry said if war should break 
out, Soviet armed forces could 
sweep through western Europe to 
the English channel “in a matter 
of weeks” despite Europe's rear- 
mament efforts and this country's 


help. | 


He said the best thing for the 
United States to do is “bring our 
ground soldiers home from west- 
erm Europe—all excepting those 
needed for occupation purposes in 
western Germany and other places, 
‘build with all the speed and ef- 
ficiency we can an air force and 
a ring of air bases around Russia 
to spearhead our army and navy 
to victory if a third world war 
comes.” 


FBI Raid 


(Continued from Page 3) 
advocate” the violent overthrow of 
the government. 

Spector, too, was at liberty on 
bail of $15,000, appealing an order 
of the Immigration Service bidding 
him to deport himself. 

Dobbs is known to southern Cal- 
ifornians for his years of activity 
as a youth leader and, later, as a 
progressive political figure. 

A leader in the fight against fas- 
cisnf, he gained early fame for his 
activities in nthe fight against the 
Ku Klux Klan in Long Beach. 

Dobbs was arrested at a movie 
theater. He had taken his son, 
Morrie, to the show. The FBI 
men returned Morrie to his moth- 
er, Mrs. Ada Dobbs, and_ took 
Dobbs to the Federal Building for 
arraignment before a Federal com- 
missioner, | 

The Dobbs’ also have a daught- 
er, Louise, 3. 


The Civil Rights Congress im-: 


mediately announced plans for a 


mass meeting at Embassy Audi-| 


torium here on Sept. 14. The 
meeting will honor William L. Pat- 
terson, national executive director 
of the civil rights organization. 

Patterson has been requested to 
attend to help in bringing together 
the rising local sentiment against 
the Smith Act arrests. 
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WINGDALE, NEW YORK 
Closing September 9th 
GALA WEEKEND 
Sept. 7th to Sept. 9th 


CABARET NITE 
Saturdav, Sept. 9th 


Copper 

- (Continued from Page 1) 
Smelter Workers Union, told a re- 
porter that talks with the Phelps- 
Dodge Corp: broke up Jast night 
when the company sabia to ac- 
cept the agreement reached earlier 
with Kennecott. 

The Kennecott settlement was 
ratified by union members, who 
were told to report for work this 
morning. 

Larson said Phelps-Dodge of- 
fered about 1.3 cents less than the 
Kennecott agreement, and refused 
to better Its offer. 


Larson said his union had ac- 
cepted Federal Mediation Chief 
Cyrus S. Ching’s original 16-cent 
hourly wage boost proposal; re- 
jected by the cbpper companies, 
land then acceptéd the Kennecott 
agreement “to bring peace in the 
industry.” 

Larson said he was leaving for 
the west and has no plans to re- 
sume negotiations with Phelps- 
Dodge “unless they come up with 
a further offer.” 


Six other AFL and _ railroad 
unions are also involved in the 
copper dispute. Their members 
are not technically on strike, al- 
though they are refusing to cross 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ 
picket lines. 

Spokesme nfor Phelps-Dodge 
and Anaconda told the President’s 
fact-finding board yesterday that 
the Kennecott agreement is far in 
excess of the nation’s wage ceil- 
ing. The agreement was made 
subject to the approval of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, which 
has power to go over the ceiling 
if it considers it desirable to boost 
defense output. 

“This is the first time there has 
ever been a question of agreement 
with the entire industry when one 
major outtit signs up,” Larson said. 
He noted that when the union 
and Phelps-Dodge agreed last fall 
ona 10-cent hourly raise, “the rest 
fell in line immediately.” 

Larson said that no other ne- 
gotiations are in prospect here—for 
the time being at least. He said, 
however, that the union may be. 
gin talks with the Anaconda Cop- 


per Co. in Butte, Montana, today 


or tomorrow. 
All copper company representa- 


tives apparently had left the capi-. 
tal. None were available for com-;| against the defendants if he hap- 


ment, 


Final peace in the vital copper) Plication is that our judiciary 
industry appeared to rest on the| Should be sterile in mind and that 


Camp Unity | 
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Group rates available 


For reservations and information 
Call AL 5-6960 - 6961 
New York Office 
i Union Square. Room 610 
Office Open Weekdays 


10:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. 


‘chances of agreement by the re- 


maining major roducers—chietly | | wr : 
2 jor J “|results in bias,” the ACLU de- |ings. The U.S. attorney hurriedly 


Phelps-Dodge and Anaconda. 


; 


S. Africans Fight 


Fascist Race Laws 
JOHANNESBURG, Sept. 2 
(ALN).—War has been declared 
in South Africa on the pass laws 
of the white supremacist National- 
ist government. : 
A joint conference here of the 


executive committee of the Afri- 


can National Congress, the South 
African Indian Congress and rep- 
resentatives of the Franchise Ac- 
tion Council (which organized the 
protests against the bill to dis- 
franchise the colored people, 
passed during the last session of 
parliament) mapped a campaign 
of opposition to these laws. 

The conference decided to em- 


bark upon an immediate mass 
campaign for the repeal of these 
laws and to establish a joint plan- 
ning council to coordinate the na- 
tional organizations of the African, 
Indian and colored people in this 
campaign. 

The delegates affirmed their be- 
lief that all the people of South 
Africa, regardless of race, color or 
creed, have the inalienable and 
fundamental right to participate 
directly and fully in the governing 
councils of the state. The rising 
tide of Nationalist oppression has 
reached unbearable heights, espe- 
cially among the non-white 
lation, 
charging that the government “has 
at every opportunity incited ihe 
people to racial strife and has at- 
tempted to crush their legitimate 
protests by ruthless police action.” 
The conference was presided over 
by Dr. J. S. Moroka, president of 
the African National Congress. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
favor of the Smith Act and has ex- 
ercised his discretion in the grant- 


‘ing of bail in a way at variance 


with vour conclusions. We earn- 


estly hope this is not so, for it! 


would indeed be a serious threat 
to an independent judiciary. | 


“If a judge can be accused of 
personal bias because he is op- 
posed to the law under which a 
prosecution has been commenced, 
he can as well be accused of bias 


pens to approve the law. The im- 


any view on the soundness or con- 
stitutionality of a law inevitably 


A union spokesman said infor-| Clared. 


talks with the American 


mal 


Smelting and Refining Co. Catyr-| duction in bail should not be con-| “As for books,” 


The ACLU emphasized the re- 


Pe . a . a . » “Bee 
day indicated that concern would, sidered as an indication of bias. 
“fall in liné” if “a couple of the| What protection would an un- 


other big ones” did so first. 
Ralph Seward, chairman of the 
presidential “fact-finding” board, 
said his group is ‘keeping close 
watch over the status of negotia- 
tions. 
nresent facts —not recommenda- 
tions—to the President, its report 


on the status of the strike will play 
a big part in whether Truman 


seeks an injunction to break the 
copper workers’ strike. 


-———;0 the Co-op VWay— 
To: Unity (Wingdale). Lake 

CAMP land and all camps around 

CARS 4:45 o.m. 635 Allerten Ave. 
For reservations call: 


Sylvan Lake. Dally schedules 
OL 5-782 


16:30 a.m., Friday also 7 p.m 
Sunday 8 a.m., { o.m. and 
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GET HERE 
IN TIME! 


Deadline for What’s On: 
Previous day at 12 acon 
For Sunday's issue—Wed. at 6 p.m. 
For Monday’s issue—Friday at 1 p.m. 


Deadline for Advertising: 
Menday’s issue—Friday at 12 noon 
Tuesday’s issue—Mon. at 10:30 a.m. 
Wednesday's issue—Mon. at 4 p.m. 
Thursday’s (tssue—Tues. at 4 p.m. 
Friday’s issue—Wed. at 4 p.m. 
Sunday’s itssue—Wed. at ‘'3 soon 


Although its job is only to 


| 


popular defendant ever again’ have | 


in a court room if the fixing of 
bail by a judge, in accordance 
with what he considers the re 
quirements of the Constitution, is 
to be used as indication of bias 
against the judge.” 


pe 
the conference declared, 


(Mother's Battle 


| . (Continued from Page 3) 
and because of them my son is still 
alive and I think God for that.” 

Flynn hurriedly dropped the 
subject, but Judge Chesnut de- 
cided hg wouldn't accept Mrs. 
Buchanan as surety. Joseph Forer, 
attorney for Mrs. Frankfeld, told 
the judge that he had secured a 
professional bondsman who was 
ready to post $10,000 bail for his 
client. The bondsman, however, 
required that he be indemnified by 
collateral of approximately $10- 
,000. 

Judge Chesnut indicated he 
might accept this, but demanded 
of Forer the names of those who 
would post collateral. 

“Frankly, your honor, I do not 
know their names,” replied Forer, 
“but I want to make this clear: If 
vour honor intends to go behind 
the bondsmen and require the 
names of every person who, be- 
cause of his interest in civil rights, 
lends funds for bail, it will be im- 
possible to raise the bail you have 
set. In these times many people 
are intimidated. They fear to be 
known as having helped bail a per- 
son charged with violation of the 
Smith Act. It is shocking. It is a 
shame. But it is true.” 

The judge pondered this a mo- 
ment and then abandoned this line 
of questioning. He agreed to ac- 
cept the bondsman’s bail and Mrs. 
Frankfeld was released shortly aft- 
erwards. 

Philip Frankfeld then testified 
in support of his motion to reduce 
his bail from $30,000. Frankfeld 
told the court he was representing 
himself because he had been un- 


able to obtain counsel. He had re- 
‘quested the services of several law- 
vers in Baltimore, but it was clear 
that they were afraid to appear as 
attorneys fora Smith Act victim. 

- Earlier in the day, Carl Bassett, 
‘Baltimore chairman of the Ameri- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, had con- 
‘firmed what Frankfeld said and 


; 


ped expressed himself as “per- 
'turbed.” He indicated the ACLU 
would try to help in securing coun- 


sel. 


sonal belongings had been taken 
from him by the U.S. marshal and 
-had not been returned. He had not 
-been given a copy of the indict- 
ment against him. He had ‘been 
‘denied the right to read books and 
papers of his own choosing. 

| The judge interrupted Frankfeld 
‘to call up the marshal, who agreed 


‘to return the defendant’s belong- 


‘handed Frankfeld a copy of the 
| indictment. 


said the judge, 
“you certainly ought to have access 
to a reasonable number of books of 
your own choice. I shall certainly 
recommend that.” 

The next witness was Mrs. Dor- 
othy Rose Blumberg, who protest- 
ed at the $20,000 b&il in her case 
and revealed that she too had been 
unable to obtain counsel. Judge 
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NOTICE: We will not accept any ad by mai! aniess accompanied by full payment 


and copy of the statement printed bvelow 
STATEMEN'1 


with signature of advertiser. 
OP POLICY 


The Dally Worker and [he Werker qill not accept an advertisement tn whied 
any individual is discriminated against because of color or creed. 
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APARTMENT WANTED 


NEWLY-WED interracial couple desperately 
need apartment anywhere, any size, to 
$55, will repair. Box 308, Daily Worker. 


INTERRACIAL couple desperately need 2 
to T-room apartment, rent secondary. 
Call AC 2-6576 after 7 p.m., at wits end. 


URGENTLY need small furnished apt. in 
Manhatten. Write Box 336, Daily Worker. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


MOVING, STORAGE, many Satisfied read- 
ers. Low rates. Call Ed Wendel!) JE 6-8000. 


JIMMIE’S PICKUP SERVICE. smal] jobs, 
Shortest notice. City, beach, country 
Cali UN 4-7707. 


ah FOR SALE 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER — Rated Best 
Independent Consumer Research. Orgn. 
Reg. $94.50 plus $5.87 Fed. Tax. Spec. 
$68.70 plus $5.87. Standard Brand Dist 
143 Fourth. Ave. (13th and 14th St.). 
GR. 3-7819. 


APP. 500-acre farm, to settle estate in 


Mass. 42 mile off Merritt Parkway, route. 


15. Whole or part. R. 


Mahan RD, South. 
bridge. , : 


SERVICES 
(Upholstery) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined springs retied in 
your home, Reasonabie. Furniture re- 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. Com- 
nigel attention mornings 9-1 HYcanith 


—— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
| RATES: 
| Daily per line Weekend 
'| (For Personal Ads) 

l insertion ....40c 
S$ consec. insert 30c¢ 
7 consec. insert 256 .....cccceseces: 306 
(For Commercial Ads) 

Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge — 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 

For the Daily Worker: z 
Previous day at 1 p.m. 
For Monday’s issue — Friday 3 p.m. 
For The (Weekend) Worker: 24 
Previous Wednesday at € p.m. 


| Frankfeld protested that his per-|, 


Chesnut recalled he had known her 
father and uncle, both prominent 
Baltimoreans. He seemed strongly 
inclined to reduce her bail, but the 
US. attorney resisted. 


Flynn said the government was 
“very much interested in the 
whereabouts” of her husband, Dr. 


Albert Blumberg, former Johns 


Hopkins instructor. He said the 
FBI “hasn't been able to locate” 
him. 

But since Flynn could find noth- 
ing to say against Mrs. Blumberg, 
it was clear that she was being held 
as a hostage for her husband. 

An attorney for Mrs. Blumberg’s 
family appeared and announced 
that he had been instructed to post. 
bail up to $20,000 for her. Mrs. 
Blumberg smiled, but remarked 
that she still thought the amount | 
was excessive. Finally Judge Ches- 
nut reduced it to $17,500 and she 
was released. 


Three of the Smith Act defend- 
ants remain in jail, Phil Frankfeld, 
George Meyers and Roy Wood. 


Bout Disaster - 


(Continued from Page 1) 
turning to port from a day-long — 
excursion. Edward Carroll, cap- 
tain and owner of the craft, was 
among the missing. | } 
Driver Thomas Innes of the 
Dover Plains, N. Y., state police, 
pulled the 10 bodies out of the 
upside down boat early today af- 
ter Coast Guardsmen had towed 
it ashore and firemen had pumped 
water out of the engine room. He 
said the nine bodies in the cabin 
were badly battered. 

“They were bunched together 
like wrestlers fighting with one an- 
other,” Innes said. “One of them 
was trying to tear apart a seat 
cushion with his bare hands. An- 
other was jammed in the doorway 
with others clawing at him.” 


a se 


Shopper's Guide 


Electrolysis 


, ITS SO INEXPENSIVE 
! to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 
s Hair Forever! famous experts rce- 
8 move unwanted hair permanently from @ 
Stace, or body. Privacy. Sensational & 
8 anew methods. Quick results. Men also § 
treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
- 4110 West S4th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO §$-4218 


Florists 


sFLOWERS: 


®aND FRUIT BASKETS 
- Delivered Anywhere @ 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
¢ GR 3-8357 3 


eseeeee0e0e00000800086 
Records 


Now Available! 
THE HAMMER SONG 
BANKS OF MARBLE 


Sung by THE WEAVERS 
10” Unbreakable Record 
Send $1.00 (includes postage and 
handling). or pick up at the 
UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 


27 Union Square West 
2 oe ae! eae 


ed 


. 


insurance 
* nea 
JACK R, 


CARL 
. All kinds of insurance including ante- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


Moving and Storage 


MOVING @® STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
18 E. ith St. _GR 7-2457 


near Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT .@ RELIABLE 


Ve 


a 


___ Opticians ‘and O ptometrists 


‘UNITY OPTICAL CO. | 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atiantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


rel. NEvins 8-9160 
Closed Saturday and Sundays during 
7 July and August 


DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 ®.M. 


EYE EXERCISES 


| 
vd 
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Nigerian Art Staggers _|on the scoreboard — 
The White Supremacists | 


_ By JAMES DUDLEY | is known about its origins or that;the spread of its human appeal 

: LONDON today it is largely the non-humanist| would lead to the acceelration and 

. . What can happen to a people’s! aspects which are fashionable. final extinction of those mythical 

art when it is literally made of| For the popularizing of the cul-|race theories which help our rulers 
gold? ture of the colonial people andirule. 


=by lester rodney 


After all he’s been quoted as saying, and all the state- 
ments sponsored by State Department and Marshall Plan 
aides in Europe, it’s interesting, to say the least, to read 
a couple of things Ray Robinson has to say in a little article 


—_ vn > Stee 
: 
—  — Se 


i oe 


ert oy “Rees Sgr ong 


lI ited Aa i 


Parts of Nigeria, West Africa, 
are rich in gold deposits. Before 
the gold companies arrived to ex- 
ploit the area and its people, local 


- artists made good use of the soft 


and malleable metal to produce 
fine trinkets and ornaments of the 
most delicate filigree. 

Before the war I was shown 
many of them. They were arriving 
in small sacks for smélting, the 
proceeds passing into the account 
of a well known gold company in 
the area. 

The story was obvious enough. 
Economic pressure was obliging 


_ the Nigerian people to sell part of 


their artistic heritage to eke out a 
living, works which had _ perhaps 
been in the family or tribe for 
generations. 

So into the! melting-pot were 
thrown hours of patient toil, to be 
reduced in a matter of minutes to 
rectangular yellow slabs, “artistic” 
categories for which our way of 
life always shows the keenest ap- 
preciation. 

Perhaps these small works of 
art were looked upon as nothing 
more than “the beastly devices of 
the heathen.” 

For there are many people who 


think that the Africans are back- 


ward, uncultured people. 
| . 
At the exhibition of traditional 
art from the colonies at-the Im- 


_ perial Institute in London, how- 


ever, the myth is exploded before 


' your eyes. 


Here is a collection of craft- 
work, carved chairs, gongs, tex- 
tiles, figures used in rituals, and 
sculpture ranging. from _prehis- 
oric times to the last few centuries 
and from places as far apart as 
Borneo and Cyprus. , 

In at least one case they repre- 
sent a very advanced form of 
civilization and culture—so- re- 
markable in fact that the Daily 
Mail art critic has had t® invent 
a special theory to explain them, 

The bronze and _ terracotta 
heads, discovered at Ife, Nigeria, 
in 1939, are so classical in treat- 
ment that, he declares, they were 
probably carried out by a white 
man held captive at a Negro 
court, just like a character from 
a Ridder Haggard novel. 

‘In order to prove the point, 
however, he has to shift their 
date, tentatively attributed by ex- 
perts to the 13th century, to some 
centuries later. | 

But there is still ‘no counter- 
part to such classical sculpture in 
European art at either dates. 

The fact that many of the char- 
acteristics of the work at Ife ap- 


_ pear elsewhere (such as Benin and 


Tada) point to its being peculiar 
to Nigeria. 

No Rider Haggard theory, /how- 
ever, can explain the technical 
level of the Ife bronze casting for 
us. It seems that when Benvenuto 
Cellini boasted triumphantly to 
the world of his superior bronze 
casting methods, an unknown Ni- 
gerian who has left no other rec- 
ord of himself had, in fact, already 
anticipated Cellini’s achievements 


‘or sewers.” 


Tad Finsley Says 


Saved from Socialism 
or 
Rides Again 


The ECA 


Joseph Wechsberg, a 
regular correspondent for the 
magazine The New Yorker, was 
the author of a recently pub- 
lished article on Greece which 
appeared under the title, Letter 
From Athens. At first reading 
I thought Mr. Wechsberg was 
employing irony or sarcasm, but 
knowing his past record as a 
rear echelon sniper against so- 
cialism, I reached the amazing 
conclusion that the Letter From 
Athens must be taken at face 
value. I am afraid that Mr. 
Wechsberg has slipped. He has 
lost the smooth touch, the three- 
dollar bill “objectivitv,” the dis- 
passionate air so vital to those 
who want to perpetuate the 
ideas of a Hearst in the skilled 
cadences of New Yorker prose. 
For here Mr. Wechsberg 


emerges as a plain old-fashioned 


damn fool. 
Mr. Wechsberg, hamming his 
role of “skilled observer,” in- 


forms us that Marshall Plan aid? 


to Greece, which has totaled 
about $750,.000,000, “has, on 
the whole, done its work well.” 
We also learn that “the Ameri- 
cans are very popular with most 
Greeks who are not distracted 
by chauvinism.” 

Here is more of Mr. Wechs- 
berg’s testimony: the average 
per capita income in Greece per 
year was 1,920,000 drachmas. 
Eggs cost 1,600 drachmas each. 
Thus the ECA has enabled every 
Greek to buy 1,200 eggs per year 
—provided he spent his entire 
income on eggs. Thank you, 
Gen. Marshall, thank you! 

“The rich,” writes Mr. Wechs- 
berg, who loves the ECA, “live 
in magnificent villas and apart- 
ment houses. ‘The poor live in 
some of the world’s worst slums, 
without water, electricity, heat 
The country’s or- 
phanages, presumably full, have 
a total capacity~of 8,000. Then 
Mr. Wechsberg complains that 
25,000 Greek children “are now 
behind the Iron Curtain.” 

There is no° conceivable 
reason to accept Mr. Wechs- 
berg’s figure, but we might ask 
where he would like the chil- 
dren returned: to the orphanages 
(which are full), or to “some of 
the world’s worst slums’? Must 
these poor kids live without the 
Marshall- Plan? : 

Poor Mr. Wechsberg is ob- 
sessed with what he calls the 
“chauvinist’ sections of the 
Greek community. “Onder this 
heading come all Greeks who 
would like Greeks to run Greece. 
Thus Mr. Wechsberg writes that 


_ schools are so urgently needed.” 


“every time the ECA Mission 
starts building another much- 
needed hard-surfaced road, some 
chauvinist section of the com- 
munity can be heard muttering 
that ‘the Americans are only | 
trying to foist off some of their 
second-rate cement on us. ” 
Don't the Greeks realize that’ 
Wall Street is foisting off first- 
rate cement? 

The blessings of the ECA do 
not stop here. Taxes, says Mr. 
Wechsberg, fall mainly upon the 
poor. Hidden taxes absorb “a 
quarter of the meager earnings 
of the small clerk or shop- 
keeper.” Thank you, Mr. Mar- 
shall! Thank you, ‘Truman! 
Thank you, ECA! 

“The rich,” remarks Wechs- 
berg blandly, sipping his dry 
martini (price: 17,000 drachmas), 


“get away with murder.” Thank.-f 


vou, Acheson, you have saved 
Greece! 

Yet, “there is universal pride 
in the showing of Greek sol- 
diers in Korea. Casualties have 
been heavy, but no one has com- 
plained.” Mr. Wechsberg must 
mean that no one has com- 
plained out loud. 

But some Greeks seem un- 
grateful. Can you imagine that? 

_ “Many Greeks complain .. . that 
Marshall Plan help doesn’t al- 
ways flow down to the people.” 
Here come more of those Greek 
“chauvinists!” @Where does the 
help flow? Why, to the race- 
track in Athens, for which a 
special ECA appropriation was 
granted although “hospitals and 


Mr. Wechsberg, still a cham- 
pion of the ECA, next remarks 
that “there is almost no social 
awareness among the Greeek 
minority that runs the country.” 
Long live western democracy! 

Mr. Wechsberg reaches his 
climax in the following purple 
passage: “In fact, the United 
States has been blamed for most 
of the country’s economic and 
— ills, although it is not 

ard to guess what would have 
become of Greece without Mar- 
shall Plan help.” 

Now we understand every- 
thing. “The Americans are very 
popular with most Greeks” be- 
cause “the United States has 
been blamed for most of the 
country's economic and political] 
ills.” And, mind you, things 
wouldn’t be so good without 
Marshall Plan aid. 

As for the Greeks, they prob- 
ably dream of the day’ when 
Wall Street will stop “aiding” 
them. 


_s 


in the current “Look Magazine.” Says the middleweight 
champ, = 
“I found a Jot of things in France I never found in 
America. I found out in France they just don’t talk about 
democracy. They know what it is, and they live it.” About 
the time he was ruled off the St. Cloud golf course on the 
outskirts of Paris, he says, “The director of the club told 
me it was not the Frenchmen who complained . . . but 
Americans who said a colored man has no right to be play- 
ing on a private golf course.” 
2 ° ° 

RIDDLE DEP'T.: After the close Gavilan-Graham 
fight, at ringsinde, Lewis Burton, Journal-American sports 
writer who handled the between round radio commentary, 
was one of those who said Gavilan had won. His opinion 
was even recorded that way in the morning News next day, 
in its poll of ringside scribes. | ; 

But wonder of wonders—when the next day’s Journal- 
American came out, guess what was the main headline on > 
the sports page? “Burton Sides With Graham Adherents.” — 
This followed three full pages of pictures showing Graham 
connecting with Gavilan in the final rounds, as if the first 
ten rounds had never existed. The headlines over the pic- 
ture displays included these “Billy’s Busy Right Won Every- 
thing But the Decision.” “Why Some Spectators Thought 
Graham Was Robbed.” 

Say, wonder what changed Burton's opinion of the 
fight by Hearst deadline time? After all, everybody knows 
that a sports writer calls ‘em as he sees ‘em. Well, doesn't 
he: 2p a : 

As if there arent enough controversial subjects in 
baseball these days, here’s our idea of an “All City” team, 
composed of players of the Dodgers, Giants and Yanks, 
who may be the top three teams of baseball as things look 
today. 

lb—Hodges, Dodgers 

2b—Robinson, Dodgers 

ss—Rizzuto, Yanks 

3b—McDougald, Yanks 

lf—Irvin, Giants : 

cf—Snider, Dodgers 

rf—Furillo, Dodgers 

c—Campanella, Dodgers 

p—Raschi, Yankees 

p—Maglie, Giants 

Which gives us five Dodgers, even without putting Roe 
or Newcombe in there. Any arguments? Are we kidding? 

oO ® 


On that deal of Johnny Sain to the Yanks—the Braves 
ask waivers on him. If any of the National League teams 
claim him, they are told they can’t really have him for ten 

and, the Braves are just interested in peddling him to 
the -Yanks in the other league for a big figure,so would 
they please withdraw their hopleless claim and the favor 
might be returned some way some day. | 

Sain didn’t seem to me to have much left this year. 
His big curve is still good but his hard ball isn't there. At 
33, after some years of intensive working, he repyesents 


no investment for the future, but for the Yanks he is easily 
: worth a fifty grand gamble. The sudden incentive of a loom- 


ing World Series could bring back enough of his 1948 torm 
to make the big difference. Johnny Mize, washed up in the 
National, came over two years ago and helped wrap things 
up for the Yanks and win thesSeries for them (and prove 
“American League superiority ). | ) 

It’s all “legal” enough but it seems wrong somehow 
that in the midst of a heated pennant squabble the big 
bankroll should be able to swing added strength out of the 


other league:to tip the balance. Be: 
Do you think Cleveland really had a chance to outbid 


by more than a century. — Perform ‘Candy 2 


It is the glimpse this exhibittion ’ 
reveals of a highly civilized and Story on Labor Day 
There will be a special Labor 


ist culture in West Africa 
a Day performance tonight (Mon- 


i e of its main fascinations at 
oo | of Barnard Rubin's play 


ident that so little|4ay), 
Jt is no accident that so little ‘Candy Story’ at the Brighton 


Beach Community Center, 3200 
Coney Island Ave. All tickets $1. 
For reservations call Nightingale 
6-9814, 


oe ever ‘anks f in? Thi Id mak interesting story 
ee ee the Yanks for Sain: ‘his would ma e an i g y: 
NATURE WAYS. By Roy Chap- Answer to a few notes from readers: 

man Andrews. Illustrated by|} | Althea Gibson was knocked out in the second round 

Andre Durence and others.|| of the Nationals. Something to bear in mind is 'the fact that 
Crown. New York. $3.75. she first started topnotch tourney competition at the age 

: | of 22. Big time tennis is a career which finds its star woman 

Nature’s Ways is a big, hand-|| p)ayers, without exception, in steady tourney competition 
some book with a wealth of out-}/ f.om their early teens, up through the “girls” champion- 
of-the-way information on the}! ching which have an 18-year-old limit. Though Miss Gib- 
methods .used by animals, birds,}) <4) was admitted as a new look gesture, the potential tennis 
fish and insects to adapt them- | 


selves to their environment. how|| S¢#?S among young Negro girls are still denied this normal 


they obtain their food, battle the|} Path of development though steady topnotch competition. 
ee Ak otha ek Yes, I am starting to wonder myself about the insis- 


ies. The drawi nd vhoto-|} tence om playing Don Thompson, a big out at 225, over : 
raphe a "Youu Cal Abrams, at .288. There can’t be THAT much fielding 


and any nature-lover will find this}| difference. ; 
book of interest.—P. S. Yes, still sticking with my first choice, Cleveland. 


—' 


Our Heartfelt Sympathy to 
| LOUIS SACKS 
and Family on the 
Death of his Mother 
ALP Clothing Workers Club 


In Memory of a Beloved 
Brother and Comrade 
- DANNY 
Sept. 2, 1949 


In Memory of Our — 
+ DANNY. 
Sept. 2, 1949 
‘Pop, Al and Rose! 


ee ' 
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Miners Journal Hits Truman on Korea War 


The Worker Washington Bureau 
WASHINGTON.—In its La- 
bor Day editorial the United 
Mine Workers Journal comments 
that the “working stiff” will find 
as he examines his conditions 
today “an accelerated rate of 
the rich getting richer and the 
poor getting poorer.” This, the 
Journal says, is a result of “world 
promotional games being played 


(Reprinted from late edition of The Worker) 


by the Administration and vthe 
devious methods being empoyed 
to tap the government tills for 
bigger takes and higher’ profits.” 
“Racketeering, profiteering and 
intrigue that prevailed during 
World War I has multipled. 
“And today under the phony 
UN flag we are engaged in an 
alleged police action in Korea 
(which has cost us a total of 
81,000 casualties) and are pre- 


me for a bigger and a more 
r-reaching World War III. The 
same old brand of racketeering 
prices in pivotal metals for war 
materials, manufactured goods 
and the upshoot in living costs 
is at a faster pace than the 
profits of inflation ever dreamed 
of—and our Administration seems 
hopelessly lost as we enlarge 
government contracts and up 
taxes,” ) 


The Journal wonders what 
Peter I. McGuire, the carpenter 
who was Ist secretary of the AFL 
and who founded Labor Day 


would say today if he came back 
from his grave and discovered 
how “leaders of the AFL, the 
CIO and other union officials are 
affiliated with, cemented to the 
Truman political machine.” _ 
“We wonder what he’d think 


te nS EE 


of the bypass of the welfare of 
the common herd by the. too- 
smart-to-be-annoyed labor lead- 
ers who jump from gilded ban- 
quet hall to other festive activi- 
_ and conceive layer upon 
a of alleged bi-partisan quasi- 
cial boards and agencies as 
political shelter houses to cover 
up the perpetuation of labor 
disunity.” 3 


Gov't Deportation Racke 


Hits the Greek Seamen 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


Among the 800 seamen _lan- 
ishing on Ellis Island are some 
ef the world’s staunchest anti- 
ascist fighters. Department. of 
Justice secret agents who prow! 
the New York waterfront are un- 
der special instructions.to pick up 
non-citizen sailors who have rec- 
ords of anti-Nazi and anti-fascist 
activity in. Europe, Africa and 
Asia. 
Criminal elements, plying their 
trade along the streets where for- 
eign maritime workers gather, act 
as fingermen for the government 
sleuths. These paid informers 
_ point out militants among the for- 
’ @ign sailors. The gunmshoes then 
swoop down on the militants and 
lodge them behind the steel bars 
and barbed wire of Ellis Island. 
Singled out for special persecu- 
tion are seamen born in Greece. 
These fine sailors, who have sailed 
nder the flags of many: nations, 
ive battled the fascists on both: 


— 


> 


LONG LIVE OUR 
‘DAILY WORKER 


Bob and Ella 


land and sea. They have been 
careful: to avoid Greek flag ships 
and. Greek ports, where fascist 
agents await the opportunity to 
seize them and turn them over to 
the Greek monarchist jailers and 
executioners. 


Picking these anti-fascist Greek 
seamen off the ships and running 
them down along the New York 
waterfront has become a form of 
sadistic sport among the _ blood- 
hounds of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. One of 
their chief aims during the recent 
rampaging dockside raids has been 
to track down and imprison mem- 
bers of the Greek Seamen’s Fed- 
eration. 


Despite the fact that these sea- 
men face long prison terms and 
the possibility of death by shoot- 
ing if the U. S. government suc- 
ceeds in deporting them to a 
Greek port, they make up per- 
| haps the best discipline group 
among the so-called detainees 
now being held in shameful im- 
prisonment on Ellis Island. Their 
morale is high. They impose their 
own rules of cleanliness and be- 
havior. They daily take voluntary 
exercise. They live through their 
| unjust imprisonment with the 


optimistic hope that their demo- 


A Group of Queens Professionals 
Hail the Daily’s Battle for 


PEACE AND SECURITY AND EXTEND 


LABOR DAY 


GREETINGS 


LABOR DAY 


from a Group of 


GREEK FUR WORKERS 


GREETINGS 


e5 


“The outstanding play on a contemporary theme now before the public.” 


DAILY WORKER 


| SPECIAL LABOR DAY PERFORMANCE 8:30 p. m. MONDAY 
NEW <i at ilo INC. PRODUCTION 


BARNAR D RUBIN’S 


smash hit play 


“The Candy Story” 


Directed by HERB TANK 


Performances Now at 


BRIGHTON BEACH COMMUNITY CENTER 


island Avenue (corner BMT-Brighton Beach Station) 


Performances Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
CURTAIN RISES 8:30 P. 


3200 Concy 


Phone Nightingale 6-9814 from 5 te 8 
regarding reduced rates for theatre 


SATURDAY: ADMISSION $1.20 and $1.80 _ 
For Friday and Sunday Only-All Tickets $1. 


M. SHARP 


p.m. for reservations and information 
parties for fund raising purposes 


cratic friends will not permit the 
American jailers to turn them over 
to the Greek fascist executioners. 

Side by side with these Greek 
seamen, also a prisoner on the is- 
land, is the Greek-American editor, 
the outstanding anti-fascist Peter 
Harisiades. Refused freedom on 
bail by two Federal district 
judges, Harisiades has taken 
fight directly to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. His fight, conducted 
by the American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, is one 
that may decide whether the U. S. 
government may legally become 
the jailer, for the depraved fascist 
butchers who now rule and op- 
press the people of Greece. 

The Harisiades case, one of 
more than 1,000 of political per- 
secution of the foreign bom, re- 
veals how far the U. S. govern- 
ment, under the leadership. of 
President Harry Truman, has 
moved toward the path of fascism. 

For a full day, last May 14, Ha- 
risiades stood in an immigration 
hearing in New York presenting 
sworn testimony exposing’ the 
brutal treatment suffered by anti- 
fascist and democratic men and 
women when seized by the hang- 
men of the present Greek govern- 
Harisiades bolstered his testimony 
with eye-witness reports and other 
evidence of the cruel Greek fas- 
cist terror. 

After the record of this startling 
‘testimony was forwarded to At- 
torney General McGrath, Hari- 


his | 


siades was arrested, his bail was 
revoked and he was made prisoner. 
This man has become a special 
symbol behind the wire and bars 


of Ellis Island in the fight to! 
|Labor Day, 


maintain freedom of speech and 
belief for 3,000,000 non-citizens in 
the U. S. whose freedoms have 
already been publicly threatened 
by the Attorney General. 

And as the fight for Harisiades 
and. thousands of politically per- 
secuted non-citizens continues to 
gain strength across the aration, 
the fascist-mindéd men in govern- 
ment threaten to build bigger and 
more ominous Ellis Islands. Sen. 
Pat McCarran has announced 
plans to place 5,000,000 foreign- 
born Americans in concentration 
camps. This, however, is “only! 


Labor Day Call 
Goes to Truman 


American labor called for a 
“Declaration of Peace” on this 
“with the fighting in 
Korea to stop at once,’ and “an 
end to the war emergency deela- 
ration of President Truman, which 
freezes wagés and inflates prices. 
The demand for a peace declara- 
tion has been signed by several 
hundred trade union leaders of 
AFL, CIO and independent unions 
throughout the country and the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

Marcel Scherer, in behalf of the 
National Continuations Committee 
of the Labor Workshop of the 
Peoples Congress, trade union offi- 
cials, over 2,000 telegrams have 


part of the McCarran plan of de-|been sent to President Truman, 


struction of democratic liberties in 
America. Citizens are not over- 


‘looked in this vast concentration 


camp scheme. The McCarran Law 
provides for wholesale imprison- 
ment of citizens accused of ” 
ical heresy. 

But McCarran fascism can be 
defeated. Like the Greek seamen 
on Ellis Island, we need to build 
up a greater faith in the people 
and the democratic way of life. 
The fight for protection of the 
rights of the foreign-born needs 
now to be earried forward to new 
heights. 

The men of goverment in 
Washington should hear the dem- 
mands of the people: 

End persecution of the foreign- 
born! 

Stop the thought-control depor- 
tation orders! 

Free the foreign-born political 
prisoners! 

Repeal the McCarran Act! 

No concentration camps 
America! 


in 


Signers of the Labor Day Dec- 
laration of Peace include local and 
national officers of the American 
Federation of Labor in carpenters’ 
painters and other construction 
unions; CIO Ford Local 600 and 
other UAW locals; Packinghouse, 
Woodworkers, and Shoe; Inde- 
pendent Unions, Marino Cooks & 
Stewards, International Longshore 
& Warehousemen’s Union; Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers Union, 
Union, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, 
and others, 


ILWU 


(Continued from Page 1) 
promptly announced they would 
not continue negotiations until 
Hall was released. 

When Hall was released on bail — 
negotiations were resumed the fol- 
lowing day. Three days later the 
= in Hawaiis industry had 


It was one of the hot nights 
‘Thursday. Seven hundred chairs 
were set up on the penthouse 
floor of 13 Astor Place for the 
‘First Anniversary Celebration of 
the American Women for Peace. 
As meeting time approached ele- 
‘'vator load after elevator 
emptied out and soon the chairs 
were filled—filled with people 
who had funnelled into this Man- 
hattan building by train and bus 
from all parts of the city. 


white women, 


gro women and 
side. by side, 


united for peace, 
hand in hand. 
It was a hot night just as the 


‘horrors of war know no weather, 


so with the fight against wars, 
the fight for peace. 

The fight for peace is gaining. 
You just had to BE at this meeting 
of determined women from our 
town's neighborhoods to realize it 
The theme was struck in the open- 
ing remarks of the eloquent chair- 
man, Halois Moorehead, who said 
“The American Women for Peace 
expresses the deep .yearning otf 
the majority of people and that’s 
why we are growing and will con- 
tinue to grow until there is no 
more killing in Korea or anywhere 
else!” And one of the speakers, 
Dr. Clementine Paolone recalled: 


| Washington, 


“You remember a year ago in 
D. C., when the 
American Women for Peace was 
born. Well, we've been growing. 
The UN shut 1 000 of us out, andl 


strong and they Jet us in!” 


a 


load’! 


They were mostly ‘women, Ne-' 


The sense of the meeting was! 
' perfectly summarized, and ad- 


vanced, by the dramatic highlight 

of the night, the reading by Miss 
Buelah Richardson of her historic 
poem, “A Black Woman Speaks 
of White Womanhood of White 
Supremacy of Peace.” 


The taut silence erupted into a 
tumultive appreciative elevation 
as this searing masterpiece—too 
magnificent to classify simply as 
a poem—ended with the words: 


“If you will fight with me than 
take my hand 

and the hand of Rosa Ingram, 
and Rosalee McGee, 

and as we set about our plan 

let our wholehearted fight be: 

Peace in a world where there 
is equality.” 

The ovation was the pledge to 
go back to the neighborhoods and 
redouble the fight. 

The invocation set the tone, 
with a fervent “amen” to the 
words “Oh Lord, let the day come 
when the approaching wingtips of 
machines in the sky means not 
death and destruction to the chil- 
dren but medicine to heal the 
sick, friendship of peoples all over 
the world.” | 

Entertainment was provided by 
the Bedford - Stuyvesant Peace}i 
Chorus of Brooklyn. This is a 


Qa 


<a 


7 


we came back three thousand | _ 


NEGRO, WHITE WOMEN UNITE FOR PEACE 


( Reprinted from late edition of The Worker) . 


neighborhood group which prac- 
tices every Friday, fitting new 
words to old masterpieces, orig- 
inating totally new songs_ for 
peace, and performing folk clas- 
sics with the meaning of peace. 
Fittingly, there was one man in 
the ensemble, which received 2 © 
great hand. 


The grass roots, or is it cement | 
roots, touch was emphasized by 
the reading of messages from the 
women of Kingsbridge, of York- 
ville, Prospect Avenue—and from 
other parts of the country as weil 
where chapters serit in their con- 
gratulations. Refreshments were 
on the house, with huge birthday 
cakes donated by members of the 
Bakers Union. 

Halois Moorehead was a vigor- 
ous chairman hitting at key cur- ’ 
rent events for analysis and action. 
Introduced from the _ platform 
were Mrs, Eslande Goode Robe- 
son, Pearl Lawes of the Furriers 
Union and Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, 
fighting sister of one of the Tren- © 
ton Six. 

The voice of the women of 
America was heard this night say-. 

ing “No more killing!” It is being 
heard. 
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TELLS HOW TO AID ‘WORKER’ 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


New York City. 


Enclosed please find a dollar conliaiiie for the Daily Worker. 
A dollar is not too much, but if all the Daily Worker friends ant 
sympathizers sent a dollar a week and bought two dailies every 
day there would be no need to worry over the fate of the Daily 


Worker. 


Let's tell all the Daily Worker readers, friends and sympa- 


thizers that the Daily Worker must not die; 
like the Daily Worker to fight war and fasci 


that we need a paper 
ism. 


I am a stead reader and customer of two Daily Workers a day. 


F. O. 


— 
——— 


. ' 


Find Bodies 
Of 10 More in 
Boat Disaster 


MONTAUK, N. Y., Sept. 2.— 
The bodies of 10’more of the 37 
persons presumed killed when a 


riptide overturned the fishing boat ‘ = 


Pelican were dragged from the 
swamped wreckage today, and au- 
thorities feared most of the still 


missing holiday excursionists have| |: 33.7 


been washed out to sea. 

Nineteen bodies have “been re- 
covered. Nine were pulled from 
the:water yesterday. One of those 
found today was trapped in the 
engine room. Nine others were 
crammed into the ‘water-logged 
cabin. Apparently they had strug- 
pied to the death in a panic to 

scape as the 50-foot vessel cap- 

sized yesterday in the nation’s 
worst Labor Day weekend dis- 
aster. 

Eighteen persons were missing 
and presumed dead. Planes, boats 
and shore patrols searched for 
them as anxious relatives stood by 
after an all-night vigil. But au- 
thorities said the bodies may have 
been pushed out to sea by the rip- 
tide which boils a halt-mile off 
Montauk Point, on the eastern tip 
. of Long Island, 120 miles from 
New York City. 

There were 19 known survivors 
of the 54 passengers and two crew- 
men who were aboard the little 
boat when the gale-churned water 
smacked it broadside as it was re- 


Pittman to Cover 


Frisco Conference 


” PITTMAN : 
John Pittman, foreign editor of 
the Daily Worker, is now in San 
Francisco as an accredited corre- 
spondent to the Japanese confer- 
ence. Watch for his dispatches. 


——' 


Johnston to Quit 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Eric Johnston 
plans to resign Oct. 24 and re-| 
turn to his post as head of the: 
Motion Picture Association of 
America, one of his aides said to- 
day. There were reports that he, 


was quitting because of friction | 
with arms mobilizer Charles E.| 


Wilson, who was formerly head of | ' 


(Continued on Page 6) | 


Treasury Chief Plumps for Taxes 
With Phony lee Cost — 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—Using 
plainly falsified figures, Treasury 


Secretary John W. Snyder today 
claimed that the. American peo- 


ple’s living standatds have gone up 
in the last 12 years, leaving them 


easily able to pay new tax in-| 


creases. Snyder spoke over the 
Mutual network, in an effort to: 
dispel public opposition to the $10. 
billion tax boost proposed by the 


administration to further the war 


program. 

Snyder alleged that the average 
American’s living standards has 
risen 40 percent, adding that “our 
economy can absorb the burden of 
the additional tax program now 


pending, with a good margin left: 


over for profits and incentives.” 
Actually, in the period from just 
before World War II to the end of 
1950, purchasing power dropped 
43 percent, even by the govern- 
ment’s own phony (Bureau of La- 


bor Statistics) figures. 
Significantly, Snyder promised | 

that there would be plenty | 

over’ after taxes—not for American 


the General Electric trust. 
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union, 


companies expect will bring Presi- 
dent Truman to their rescue by 
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WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—Phelps-Dodge, a major copper producing firm, broke off 
negotiations with the Midas Mill and Smelter Workers Union yesterday on terms to end 
the copper strike. On F riday the copper unionists had won a great victory for labor by get- 


ting a 20-cent “package” wage in- 
crease from Kennecott Copper, 
which Phelps-Dodge refused to ac- 
cept. 

The other copper firms, which 
along with Phelps-Dodge produce 
60 percent of U. S. copper, appear 
to be going along with that com- 
pany ni refusing to settle with the 
Their action is. prolonging 
the strike, which the Wall Street 


invoking the Taft-Hartley slave- 
labor law against the union. There 
was some indication here that Tru- 
man might do just that. 

No further Phelps-Dodge talks 
with the union were scheduled in 
Washin _—_ although the unions’ 
involved may begin parleys with 
the Anaconda Copper Co. in Mon- 
tana today of tomorrow. 

Orville Larson, vice-president! 
of the independent Mine, Mill and 

(Continued on Page 6) | 


“Declaration of Peace” 
Labor Day, 
Korea to stop at once,” 
end to the war emergency decla- 
‘ration of President Truman, which 
freezes wages and inflates prices. 
The demand for a peace declara- 
tion has been signed by several 
hundred trade union leaders of 
AFL, CIO and independent unions 
throughout the country and the 
Territory of Hawaii. 


National Continuations Committee 
of the Labor Workshop of the’ 
Peoples Congress, trade union ad 

cials, over 2,000 telegrams have} Mill & Smelter Workers Union, 


been sent to President Truman, 
demanding an immediate end to' 
the shooting in Korea. 


American labor called for a 

on this| 
“with the fighting in 
and “an 


Marcel Scherer, in behalf of the 


! 


Union, 
and Machine Workers of America, 


“A cease-'and others. 


‘Unionists Ask Halt to Korea War 


In a Labor Day Declaration 


fire now would hsave precious 
lives, would help avoid incidents — 
such as those that have endanger- 
ed the negotiations, and make it 
easier to reach agreement. 


Signers of the Labor Day Dec- 


laration of Peace include local and 
national officers of the American 
Federation of Labor in carpenters’ 
painters’ 
unions; CIO Ford Local 600 and 
other UAW locals; Packinghouse, 
Woodworkers, 
pendent. Unions, Marino Cooks & 


Stewards, International Longshore 
& Warehousemen’s Union; 


and other construction 


and Shoe: Inde- 


Mine, 


United Electrical, Radio 


Scream for Douglas Ouster 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 


- | thought control drive reached 


SNYDER 


workers and farmers to get a 
square meal for their families—but ; 
for businessmen’s “profits and in- 
| centives.’ 


: |preme Court Justice Douglas for 


ple’s China. 


making “fool statements.” 


land/today, as Republican Rep. Roy O. Woodruff of Michi- | 


i 


— The Truman - McCarthy 
into the highest court of the 


| 
| 
| 


gan joined Democratic Sen. Tom) fort i the foes of the U. S$ and 


Connally of Texas in attacking Su- 


having urged recognition of Peo- 
Connally was con- 
tented with blasting Douglas for! 


travelling outside America and for 


But Woodruft's reaction to 


Douglas’s comment, made Friday 
in San Francisco as he returned 
from an Asian tour, was to de-! 
mand the jurist’s resignation. The} 
Republican legislator tacitly ac- 
cused, of the Supreme Court Jus- 
tice of treason, saying he re 
many times given “aid and com.-| 


“startling parallel between 
| Douglas 
ithe Communist Party line.” 
lier, two other Republicans, Sen. 
Dirksen of Illinois and Welker of 
Idaho made similar denunciations 


of Douglas. 


urged the recognition of China as 
a tactic to “win” that country away 
from the Soviet Union. His earliei 
criticisms of Truman foreign pol- 


democracy. 


Woodruff pretended to see a | 
Mr. 
and 
Ear- 


recommendations 


Justice Douglas, in fact, had 


icy have been based on his fears 
that Washington militarism was 
losing influence for this country 


in Asia. 


ACLU Hits Move to Oust Judge Metzger 


The American Civil Liberties Union uged yesteiilies that no reprisal action be taxen 
against Federal Judge Delbert E. Metzger of Honolulu for his action in reducing the bail 
of seven Communists indicted in Hawaii for os the Smith Act. 


Sen, Joseph O’ Ma- 


honey, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, had _ stated on 
Wednesday, Aug. 29, that Judge 
Metzgers action was “outrageous” 
and he might expect to lose his 
job. 

ACLU executive director Pat- 
rick Murphy Malin, in a letter to 
Sen. O'Mahoney, said if the lat- 
ters statement was accurate it 
“represented a serious threat to 


finely imbedded in the Constitu- 


the independence of the judiciary, 
which is one of the bulwarks o! 


our democratic government | 


tion.” Malin added that the right 
to reasonable bail is a right guar- 
anteed by “the founding fathers 
and must be granted to any de- 
fendant, no matter how unpopular] ! 
or hated he may be, and despite 
the political views he holds.” 

The ACLU. head informed Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney, “but we believe 


that Constitutional rights must, 
nevertheless, be granted to all in-' 


dividuals,” although he w eakened 
this statement by attacks on Com- 
munists. 

Asserting that it is “disturbed’ 
by the imputation that a judge 
who grants a constitutional right 
is acting “outrageously” and is 
faced with removal, the ACLU 
spokesman said the implication is 
that judges throughout the nation 
are put on notice that they are 
subject to criticism, and possible 
reprisal, if they grant. constitution-! 


further association with the case 


al rights to unpopular individuals 
and groups. 

The Union also released a Iet- 
ter to U. S. Attorney Howard K. 
Hoddick in Honolulu taking issue 
with Hoddick’s request that Judge 
Metzger disqualify himself from 


because of “personal bias” against 
the government in any prosecu- 
tion brought under the Smith Act. 

“As nearly as we can under- 
stand this statement,’ the Union 
wrote, “it would appear that you 
are asking a judge to disqualify 


On China Recognition Plea 


DOUGLAS 


——‘ié*? 


Weekend Accidents 


Already at 250 
CHICAGO, Sept. 2.— Despite 

chilly weather and cloudy skies 

over much of the country, an esti- 


mated 40 million people had taken 
to the highways on the last sum- 
mer weekend, and traffic accidents 
‘had already ‘taken 172 lives. In 
other types of accidents, 55 died 
b ydrowning, two in plane crashes, 
and 23 in miscellaneous mishaps. 
The worst single tragedy occurred 
off Long Island where 37 were 


himself solely on the ground that 
he has not been wholeheartedly in 


(Continued on Pags 6) 


presumed drowned when a fishing 
boat capsized in a storm Saturday. 
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Navy OK'd Shell 
That Killed 3 at 


Seattle Terminal 


SEATTLE, Sept. 2.—The 


shell that blew up near Ames 


Terminal here, killing three workers and in juring four others, 
was part of a shipment that had been termed “safe” by high 


Navy brass, it was disclosed here. 
iia Gettings, the Longshore- 

men’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
regional director, said protests had 
been lodged -with Coast Guard 
and Navy officials and waterfront 
employers, but that authorities had 
insisted the shipment was not dan- 
gerous. 

The deaths occurred toward the 
. tail-end of a job preparing World 


War II artillery shells and bomb 
casings to be smelted down to); 


feed the war machine. 
The Commercial Construction 
Co. here had a Sept. 1 deadline on 
its contract to clean a shipload of 
shells of TNT and other explosive 
material. 
A reported high price of $110 a 
ton for the salvaged scrap, com+ 
pared with about $40 for ordinary 
ao — was to be paid Commer- 
, cial. 
-A propane torch was burning 
yesidual TNT from the shells when 
the fatal blast occurred. 
Workers on the job said the 
deadly explosion followed a series 


.of smaller blasts and puffs of 


flame. A previous explosion of a| 
detonator from the same shipment 
at nearby Isaacson Iron Works 
had injured one man seriously. 

“Thére was only one inspector 
who knew explosives on the job,” 
said one eye-witness. “He had to 
cover six crews as they checked 
and burned out the explosives. 
Other workers dispatched from the 
Warehousemen’s union hall were 
designated as inspectors, but they 
had little or no previous experi- 
ence with explosives.” © 

The ILWU had sought muni- 
tions penalty pay for the work, but 
it was denied after Paul E. Mar- 
tin, ordnance adviser of the salvage 
‘operation, and retired Navy Capt. 
Jacob Taylor had declared the ma- 
terial was safe. 


Independence 
Day Celebrated 


PEKING, Sept. 2 (Telepress).— 
The Vietnam people are ur to 
step up their'armed resistance and 
io increase production, in an ap- 
peal issued on the sixth anniver- 
sary of the August Revolution and 

Vietnam iededilidenee Day, 


which was observed today. 


In the August Revolution in 
1945, the people seized powe1 
from the Japanese, and on Sept 
2. Ho Chi Minh proclaimed the 
Vietnam Democratic Republic. 

The President's message, re- 
Jeased by the - Vietnam News 
Agency, declares that Vietnam’s 
strength has grown considerably 
since the start of the resistance, 
owing to the patriotism, efforts 
and self-sacrifice of the Vietnam 
~ people. 

"The Vietnam people’s resistance 
is of long standing and is a hard 
struggle, he states. The nearei 
they get to final victory and the 
annihilation of the enemy, the 
madder and more cruel he will 
grow. The appeal calls on _ the 
people to strengthen their vigil- 
ance and determination, and not 


The scrap arrived in Seattle sev- 
eral weeks ago aboard the Nation- 
alist Chinese ship Hai-Yu. Dock- 
ers refused to work her cargo. 
Coast Guard inspectors found 
chunks of explosives in the scrap, 
and ordered the ship taken to the 
Blake Island Explosive Anchorage. 

Workers said the accident could 
not have occurred had the shells 
been cleaned by steaming out 
remnants of TNT instead of kurn- 
ing them out. One such steaming 
operation was under way, but it 
was not fast enough to meet the 
Sept. 1 contract deadline. The 
burning operation, at heat of about 
1,000 degrees, was being carried 
on simultaneously. 
| The dead were 
Prince, 35, the burner, a member 
of AFL Boilermakers Local 104: 
and Earl Campbell and Harvey 
Kano, men dispatched from ILWU 
Warehousemen’s Local 9, for the 
job. Campbell was a Negro youth 
of 17; Kano, 28, a Japanese work- 
er, leaves a widow and child. 

Completion of the job under 
safety guarantees satisfactory to 
the unions involved was tentatively 
scheduled for this week. 


Rudolph 


(First Article) 
By JOSEPH: CLARK 
MOSCOW. 

Having been in the Soviet Union 
exactly one year, I'd like to sum- 
marize my experiences on _ this 
beat. As a reporter trying to in- 
terpret the Soviet scene for Ameri- 


direction of Soviet policy. At a 
time when the policy of our gov- 
ernment, as well as of the press 
and radio, is decided on the basis 
of what allegedly is happening 


here, it’s certainly important for/ peace between Israel and the Arab 


us to know the truth about the 
Soviet Union. 


In this year I have visited fac- 
tories, schools, a collective farm, 


libraries, nurseries, kindergartens, 
hospitals, trade union headquar- 
ters. I have seen Russians par- 
ticipating in election meetings and 
campaigns and in other public ac- 
tivities. I have been to the theater, 
the movies, concerts, the opera 
‘and ballet. With the help of a 
dictionary and an occasional inter- 
preter I've followed the Soviet 
press and radio for 365 days, 


Let's see what all this adds up 
to. Starting with the biggest ques- 
tion, how does the Soviet Union 
shape up on the issue of war or 
peace? It seems to me you have 
to answer two questions to get, 
the answer to this big one. First, 
are Soviet troops participating in 
any military actions anywhere in 
the world today which create a 


— of general war? Secondly, ‘have on the people and their work. 


cans. I’ve been interested in the. 


‘any other people or country. 


kids are being taught. 


\A YEAR ON THE MOSCOW BEAT: 


[THE BIG STORY IS PEACEFUL BUILDING 


what are the Soviet people, the 
Soviet government, the Soviet 
press and radio occupied with to- 
day? 

* The first question) is important 
because big wars often start from 
small wars. Guns are being fired 
today in many parts of the world. 
There is the terrible fighting in 
Korea. There is fighting in Ma- 
laya. There’s a war in Indo-China. 
Battleships are being. moved to 
Iranian waters. There’s a border 
dispute over Kashmir. There's no 


nations. 


But in none of: those places, 
and nowhere in the world today, 
are Soviet troops in action against 


Sitting at home with a map 
in front of you, you could have 
answered that question, too. - But 
the second question, what is the 
Soviet Union doing, is the crucial 
one. 


At this point someone might say 
that unless I attend meetings of 
the Politbureau I can’t say what 
the Russians are up to. But that's 
nonsense, because a reporter here 
can see what the millions of Soviet 
workers, farmers and officials are 
working at. A reporter can tell 
whether the Soviet people are 
being indoctrinated for aggression 
and war against the United States. 
A reporter can tell what Soviet 
A reporter 
can see what effects Soviet politics 


No one with eyes to see or ears 
to hear can miss the single bi 
fact about the Soviet Union y2 
they are busy with the biggest con- 
struction ‘ob and economic en- 
deavor to improve their lives that 
any people anywhere has _ ever 
dreamed of carrying out. This job 
of construction includes many 
phases. They occupy every living 
soul from Kamchatka to Kalinin-- 


grad. 

First of all there are the big 
individual construction works. 
These are: 

. The Kuinishey hydro-electric 
station. 

2. The Stalingrad hydro- electric 
power plant. 


3. The Main Turkmen canal. 

4. The Kakhovka dam on the 
Dnieper and along with that proj- 
ect the South Ukrainian, North 
Crimean canal and. irrigation 
works. 5 

5. The Volga-Don Navigation 
canal. 

The first of these projects was 
announced in the press on the 
Aug. 23rd I arrived in the Soviet 
Union. After that the others were 
made public at varying intervals. — 
Work was started on all of them, - 
and, as a matter of fact, has been 
in progress several years on one, 
the Volga-Don canal. Many tens 
of thousands of people are all- 
ready involved and many _ thou- 
sands of machines, trucks, oil, coal 
and other vital equipment and 
material are in use. 


— 


THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE 
AS SEEN IN OUR CAPITAL 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2 (FP). 
—The following Jetter appeared in| 
the Aug. 24 issue of the Washing- 
ton Post: 

“I raise the question: 
becoming a police state? 


Are we 


“Last week I was near one of: 


the capital's public libraries in 
company of the cultural attache of 
one of the foreign embassies here. 
A young (police) officer walked by; 
first he stopped a man sitting on 


ja bench, asked him for his identifi- 


cation, which he could not show 
(the man was in working clothes), 


_|accused him of being drunk. 


“The man protested and gave 
the name of his employer. The 
officer dragged him across the 
street to a phone and then forced 
him to sit down on the pavement. 
The phone call obviously resulted 
in the clearance of the man. Our 
‘enforcer’ crossed toward the park 
surrounding the library. He started 


then to force all colored people to 
‘stand up, raise their hands and 
subjected them to a search. He 
didn’t net anything, but forbade 
them to sit down on the bench 
where they were and pushed them 
away. 


escape my attention or that of the 


diplomat.. It reminded me of the 


days I spent under German occu- 
pation in Europe. The diplomat 
smiled and asked me if this was 
enforced democracy. I smiled and 
did not answer. 
I was embarrassed. 


discipline and that the law must 


be enforced but through my work) 


abroad and my years as a corre- 
spondent I have learned that too 
much of these methods lead the 


way to very unfortunate — 


“(Signed) H. 


‘Not Se Loud.’ British Tell Nazis 


Who Sing, ‘Bombs 


WIESBADEN, Germany, 
Sept. 2.— With re-nazification 
and re-militarization officially 
under way in the western zones 
of Germany, the lecal Nazis 
naturally enough revived all the 
old Hitler songs. Finally the em- 
barrassed local government in 
lower Saxony of the British zone 
had to ask that they be sung 


on England’ 
less loudly, and not in public. 

“Bombs on England” was one 

of the titles in the “hit parade” 
- revivals, 

Other songs back in favor in- 
clude “Horst Wessel,” Hitler's 
favorite “Badenweiler” march, 
march, “Sailing Against Eng-. 
land” and “Victoriously We Will 
Defeat France.” 


‘Trade Ban Hits 


.—Six hundred firms of the West 


“This display of power did not) 


conclusion of this agreement is af- 
As an American. fecting all kinds of consumer goods 
industries | which work for export. 


| “I agreesthat there must be) 


German Fishermen 
BERLIN, Sept. 2 (Telepress). 


German fish industry and fish 
trade are threatened with bank-' 
ruptcy if the export of fish and | 
fish products to the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic is not permitted. | 
The Association of the Fish Indus- 
try is urging that Bonn Govern- 
ment to speed up the conclusion of | 
the inter-zonal trade agreement. 
The American sabotage of the 


Ask WSB Aet on 
Maritime Pay 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—The| 
Wage Stabilization Board was 
asked today to approve an above- 
the-ceiling pay raise for east, west, 
and Gulf coast maritime unions 
under the board s “inequity reg- 
ulation.” 

Representatives of the National 
Maritime Union and the American. 
Radio Operators Association (both | 
CIO), said wages in the maritime 
industry have not kept pace with 
other wages. 

Last December the unions ne- 
gotiated a new contract for a boost 
of slightly more than 8 percent, 
m addition to an increase of a' 
little more than 6 percent granted | 
in September, 1950. 


Willys Unionists 
Ready to Strike 


TOLEDO, Sept. 2.— After 14 
years of. “labor peace” on the 
bosses’ terms, the leaders of the 
Willys-Overland Unit of UAW 
Local 12, a unit of 10,000 mem- 
bers have announced that they 
were ready to strike rather than. 
accept the Willys corporation’ 


‘scuttling of union gains of years. 


Willys unit is UAW vice-presi- 


'dent Richard Gosser’s home base 


and main source ce of his strength in 
the union, Willys-Overland is the 
shop that gained national atten- 


‘tion as being a shop where every 


single round of wage increases 
since 1945 was tied to produc- 
tivity increases. 

The last membership meeting 
declared all-out support for any 
fighting action the Jeadership 
chose to defeat the corporation's 
arrogant demands. These demands — 
include elimination~ of Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday overtime 
‘double pay and of the hourly five- 
minute relief periods on the lines, 
pres. down the size of the pro- 
duction groups while speeding up 
the rest of the men to maintain 
‘the same production levels, out- 
lawing smoking, closing the shop 
canteens, except for noon hour and 
chopping up the union. by placing 
into separate units the employ- 


‘ment office personnel, engineering 


‘department personnel, p lant 
guards and supervisory personnel, 
all of whom are now in the union. 


PENSION UNION CALLS FOR LABOR FIGHT AGAINST WAR 


SEATTLE, Sept. 2. — Defense 
of the living standards of 140,000 
Washington social security reci- 
pients hinges on an end of the 
war economy and war hysteria, 
the call to the 14th annual Wash- 
ington Pension Union declares. 

The call sent out this week will 
bring more than 200 delegates 
together Sept. 14-16 at Shipscalers. 


to underestimate the enemy. 
- The peasants are urged to join 
the emulation campaign for a suc- 
cessful harvest and the army to 
compete in killing the enemy and 
achieving victories. | 
The Vietnam people are closely 
united, single-minded and deter- 
mined to fight. They have the 
support of all democratic people 


hall, 2221 Third Ave. 

Saturday evening's session will 
take the form of a mass meeting 
to hear speakers from labor, po- 
litical and social security groups. 

“Our convention must strike a 
telling blow at those who would 
destroy our pension gains and 
those who would phmge our na- 


‘of the world. “Final victory is! 
assured,” the appeal concludes. 


tion and world into a third world ' 
war, the call states. 


“Here in Washington state the, 


‘war economy has entered the 
homes of nearly 80,000 handicap- 
ped, disabled and destitute men, 
women and children to the extent 
of cruel cuts of as much as 45 per- 
cent in ratable reductions on Sept. 
i, It has long since entered the 
homes of senior citizens as well as 
in the form of the skyrocketing] 
cost of living.” 

Signed by William P. Pennock, 
president; Dr. C. H. Fisher, edu- 
cational director, and Mrs. Mabel. 
Conrad, secretary, the call sounds 
an alarm against “new demands. 
for further pension and _ welfare 
cuts, enactment of the lien law 
and. other pauperization legisla- 
tion, slashing school funds and an 


increase in the sales tax.” : 


}guarantees of Inits. 172 and 176. 


“But there is never any pro-) 
blem for finding for more 
and more billions of dollars for 
war spending. Seventy billions are 
asked by Congress fer World War 
III preparations alone.” 

Calling for the mobilization of 
the union's ranks and unity with 
thousands outside the union for 
peace, the call emphasizes that 
“upon prevention of World War 
IIf depends all else that we hold 
dear—not only our social security 
gains, our democratic liberties, but 
our lives as well.” 

The officers outline other jobs 
facing the convention: 

© The fight to repeal Init. 178 
and replace it with a people's se- 
curity initiative to restore basic 


© Strengtheninf the work of 
the Pension Union in fighting wel- 
fare department and other kinds 
of discrimination against the Negro 
people and winning new Negro 
leadership and leadership for the 
union. 

® Forging stronger ties with la- 
bor. Fighting against the wage 
freeze, screening, union-busting 
and Taft Hartleyism. 

® Strengthening ties with the 
great farm population of the state. 

© Defending even more vigor- 
ously endangered democratic lib- 
erties, including defense of Smith 
Act victims and others persecuted 
for trade union and peace activ- 
ities; and repeal of repressive leg- 
islation, as S. B. 379, the 
Langlie-Troy-Kimball law. 
nace 
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N igerian Art Staggers _|on the scoreboard — 
The White Supremacists |- 


By JAMES DUDLEY {is known about its origins or that,the spread of its human appeal 

. LONDON _itoday it is largely the non-humanist| would lead to the acceelration and 

What can happen to a people’s! aspects which are fashionable. | final extinction of those mythical 

ait when it is literally made of} For the popularizing of the cul-|race theories which help our rulers 
gold? | ture of the colonial people andirule. 


Parts of Nigeria, West Africa, : pe 
. . > ‘ < 
ted Pinsley Nays 


are rich in gold deposits. Before 
ihe gold companies arrived to ex- 

Saved from Socialism 
| or 


ploit the area and its people, local 
artists made good use of the soft 
The ECA Rides Again 
“every time the ECA Mission 


Se ee a ee OPER Toe REG pete Y 4 
v 


ene o dey 


=by lester rodney 


After all he’s been quoted as saying, and all the state- 
| ments sponsored by State Department and Marshall Plan © 
aides in Europe, it’s interesting, to say the least, to read 
a couple of things Ray Robinson has to say in a little article 
in the current “Look Magazine.” Says the middleweight 
champ, 

“I found a Jet of things in France I never found in 
America. I found out in France they just don’t talk about 
democracy. They know what it is, and they live it.” About 
the time he was ruled off the St. Cloud golf course on the 
outskirts of Paris, he says, “The director of the club told 
me it was not the Frenchmen who complained . . . but 
Americans who said a colored man has no right to be play- 


‘and malleable metal to produce 
jine trinkets and ornaments of the) 
most delicate _ filigree. | 
_ Before the war I was shown 
many of them. They were arriving 
in small sacks for smelting, the 


Joseph Wechsberg, a >» 


proceeds passing into the account) 
of a well known gold company in! 
ihe area. | 


The story was obvious enough. 


Economic pressure was obliging 


ihe Nigerian people to sell part of 
_ their artistic heritage to eke out a 
_Jiving, works which had perhaps 
been in the family or tribe for 


generations. 

So into the melting-pot were 
thrown hours of patient toil, to be 
reduced in a matter of minutes to 
rectangular yellow slabs, “artistic” 


regular correspondent for the 
magazine The New Yorker, was 


the author of a recently pub- 
lished article on Greece which 
appeared under the title, Letter 
From Athens. At first reading 
I thought Mr. Wechsberg was 


knowing his past record as a 
rear echelon sniper against so- 
 cialism, I reached the amazing 
| conclusion that the Letter From 
| Athens must be taken at face 
afraid that Mr. 


/ 
J 
' 


value- I am 


ve ; M , co e {| 7 . 
categories for which our way ef Wechsberg has slipped. He has 


Jile always shows the keenest ap- 


preciation. . | 
Perhaps these small works of 
art were looked upon as nothing 


more than “the beastly devices of 


the heathen.” 
For there are many people who 


think that the Africans are back- 


ward, uncultured people. 
+ 

At the exhibition of traditionai 
art from the colonies at the Im- 
perial Institute in London, how- 
ever, the myth is exploded before 
your eyes. 

Here is a collection of craft- 
work, carved chairs, gongs, ' tex- 
tiles, figures used in rituals, and 
sculpture ranging from_prehis- 
oric times to the last few centuries 
and from places as far apart as 
Borneo and Cyprus. 

Jn at least one case they repre- 
sent a very advanced form olf 
civilization and culture—so_re- 
yarkable in fact that the Daily 


Mail .art critic has had to invent 


a special theory to explain them. 

The bronze and _ terracotta 
heads, discovered at Ife, Nigeria, 
in 1939, are so classical in treat- 
ment that, he declares, they were 
probably carried out by a white 
man held captive at a Negro 
court, just like a character from 
a Ridder Haggard novel. 


In order to prove the point,! 


however, he has to shift their 
date, tentatively attributed by ex- 
perts to the 13th century, to some 
centuries later. | 

But there is still no counter- 
part to such classical sculpture in 
European art at either dates. 

The fact that many of the char- 
acteristics of the work at Ife ap- 
pear elsewhere (such as Benin and 
Tada) point to its being peculiar 
to Nigeria. | 

No Rider Haggard theory, how- 
ever, can explain the technical 
level of the Ife bronze casting for 
us. It seems that when Benvenuto 
Cellini boasted triumphantly to 
the world of his superior bronze 
casting methods, an unknown Ni- 
gerian.who has left no other rec- 


ord of himself had, in fact, already 


anticipated Cellini’s achievements 
by more than a century, 
It.is the glimpse this exhibittion 
reveals of a highly civilized and 
humanist culture in West Africa 
that is one of its main fascinations 
It is no -accident that so little 


Our Heartfelt Sympathy to 


LOUIS SACKS 
and Family on the 
Death of his Mother 
ALP Clothing Workers Club 


In Memory of a Beloved 
Brother and Comrade 
| DANNY 

Sept. 2, 1949 


~. Jn Memory of Our 
; | DANNY 


aa Sept. 2, 1949 


- Pop, Al and Rose 


| 


lost the smooth touch, the three- 
dollar bill “objectivity,” the dis- 
passionate air so vital to those 
who want to perpetuate 
ideas of a Hearst in the skilled 
cadences of New Yorker prose. 


For here Mr. Wechsberg 
emerges as a plain old-fashioned 
damn fool. 

Mr. Wechsberg, hamming his 
role of “skilled observer,” in- 
forms us that Marshall Plan aid 
to Greece, which has totaled 
about $750.000.000, “has, on 
the whole, done its work well.” 
We also learn that “the Ameri- 
cans are very popular with most 
Greeks who are not distracted 
by chauvinism.” 

Here is more of Mr. Wechs- 
berg’s testimony: the average 
per capita income in Greece per 
vear was 1,920,000 drachmas. 
Eggs cost 1,600 drachmas each. 
Thus the ECA has enabled every 
Greek to buy 1,200 eggs per vear 
—provided he spent his entire 
income on eggs. Thank you, 
Gen. Marshall, thank you! 

“The rich, writes Mr. Wechs- 
berg, who loves the ECA, “live 
in magnificent villas and ~apart- 
ment houses. ‘The poor live in 
some of the world’s worst slums, 
without water, electricity, heat 
or? sewers. ‘The country’s or- 
phanages, presumably full, have 
a total capacity of 8,000. Then 
Mr. Wechsberg complains that 
25,000 Greek children “are now 
behind the Iron Curtain.” 

There is no conceivable 


| reason to 


accept Mr. Wechs- 
bergs figure, but we might ask 
where he would like the chil- 
dren returned: to the orphanages 
(which are full), or to “some of 
the world’s worst slums’? Must 
these poor kids live without the 
Marshall Plan? 

Poor Mr. Wechsberg is ob- 
sessed with what he calls the 
“chauvinist” sections. of the 
Greek community. Under this 
heading come all Greeks who 
would like Greeks to run Greece. 
Thus Mr. Wechsberg writes that 


employing irony or sarcasm, but . 


the - 


starts building another much- 
needed hard-surfaced road, some 
chauvinist section of the com- 
munity can be heard muttering 
that ‘the Americans are only 
trying to foist off some of their 
second-rate cement on us.” 
Don't the Greeks realize that 
Wall Street is foisting off first- 
rate cement? 

The blessings of the ECA do 
not stop here. Taxes, says Mr. 
Wechsberg, fall mainly upon the 
poor. Hidden taxes absorb “a 
quarter of the meager earnings 
of the small clerk or _ shop- 
keeper.” Thank you, Mr. Mar- 
shall! Thank you, ‘Truman! 
Thank you, ECA! 

“The rich,” remarks Wechs- 
berg blandly, sipping his dry 
martini (price: 17,000 drachmas), 
“get away with murder.” Thank 
you, Acheson, you have saved 
Greece! 

Yet, “there is universal pride 
in the showing of Greek sol- 
diers in Korea. Casualties have 
been heavy, but no one has com- 
plained.” Mr. Wechsberg must 
mean that no one has com- 
plained out loud. 

But some Greeks seem _ un- 
grateful. Can you imagine that? 
“Many Greeks complain . . . that 
Marshall Plan help doesn’t al- 
ways flow down to the people.” 
Here come more of those Greek 
“chauvinists!” Where does the 
help flow? Why, to the race- 
track in Athens, for which a 
special ECA appropriation was 
granted although “hospitals and 
schools are so urgently needed.” 

Mr. Wechsberg, still a cham- 
pion of the ECA, next remarks 
that “there is almost no social 
awareness among the Greeek 
minority that runs the country.” 
Long live western democracy! 

Mr. Wechsberg reaches his 
climax in the following purple 
passage: “In fact, the United 
States has been blamed for most 
of the country’s economic and 
political ills, although it is not 
hard to guess what would have 
become of Greece without Mar- 
shall Plan help.” 

Now we understand every- 
thing. “The Americans are very 
popular with most Greeks” be- 
cause “the United States has 
been blamed for most of the 
countrys economic and political 
ills.” And, mind you, things 
wouldn't be so good without 
Marshall Plan aid. . | 

As for the Greeks, they prob- 
ably dream of the day when 
Wall Street will stop “aiding” 
them. 


Perform ‘Candy 


Story’ on Labor Day 

There will be a special Labor 
Day performance ee (Mon- 
day), of Barnard Rubin's play 
‘Candy Story’ at the Brighton 
Beach Community Center, 3200 
Coney Island Ave. All tickets $1. 
For reservations call Nightingale 
6-9814. 
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For Nature Lovers 


And the Kids 


‘NATURE WAYS. By Roy Chap- 
- man Andrews. Illustrated by 
Andre Durence and _ others. 
Crown. New York. $3.75. 


Nature’s Ways is a big, hand- 


lsome book with a wealth of out- 


of-the-way information on_ the 


‘methods used by animals, birds, 


fish and insects to adapt them- 


|selves to their environment, how 
|they obtain their food, battle the 
| elements, 
femies. The drawings and photo- 
|graphs are excellent. Youngsers 
land any nature-lover will find this 


hide from their en- 


book of interest.—P. S. 


ing on a private golf course. 
9 2 °o 

RIDDLE DEPT.: After the close Gavilan-Graham 
fight, at ringsinde, Lewis Burton, Journal-American sports 
writer who handled the between round radio commentary, 
was one of those who said Gavilan had won. His opinion 
was even recorded that way in the morning News next day, 
in its poll of ringside scribes. | x 

But wonder of wonders—when the next day’s Journal- 
American came out, guess what was the main headline on 
the sports page? “Burton Sides With Graham Adherents.” 
This followed three fulf pages of pictures showing Graham 
connecting with Gavilan in the final rounds, as if the first © 
ten rounds had never existed. The headlines over the pic- 
ture displays included these “Billy’s Busy Right Won Every- 
thing But the Decision.” “Why Some Spectators Thought 
Graham Was Robbed.” 

Say, wonder nee Burton’s opinion of the 
fight by Hearst deadline time? After all, everybody knows 
that a sports writer calls ‘em as he sees ‘em. Well, doesn't 
| he: : : ; 

As if there arent enough controversial subjects in 
baseball these days, here’s our idea of an “All City” team, 
composed of players of the Dodgers, Giants and Yanks, 
who may be the top three teams of baseball as things look 
today. | 

I b—Hedges, Dodgers 

2b—Robinson, Dodgers 

ss—Rizzuto, Yanks 

3b—McDougald, Yanks 

lf—Irvin, Giants 

cf—Snider, Dodgers 

rf—Furillo, Dodgers 

c—Campanella, Dodgers 

p—Raschi, Yankees 

p—Maglie, Giants 

Which gives us five Dodgers, even without putting Roe 
or Newcombe in there. Any arguments? Are we kidding? 

e a Qo 

~ On that deal of Johnny Sain to the Yanks—the Braves 
ask waivers on him. If any of the National League teams 
claim him, they are told they can't really have him for ten 
grand, the Braves are just interested in peddling him to 
the Yanks in the other league for a big figure, so would 
they please withdraw their hopleless claim and the favor 
might be returned some way some day. 

Sain didn't seem to me to have much left this year. 
His big curve is still good but his hard ball isnt there. At 
33, after some years of intensive working, he represents 
no investment for the future, but for the Yanks he is easily 
worth a fifty grand gamble. The sudden incentive of a loom- 
ing World Series could bring back enough of his 1948 torm 
to make the big difference. Johnny Mize, washed up in the 
National. came over two years ago afd helped wrap things 
up for the Yanks and win the Series for them (and prove 
“American League superiority ). | 

It’s all “legal” enough but it seems wrong somehow 
that in the midst of a heated pennant squabble the big 
bankroll should be able to swing added strength out of the 
other league to tip the balance. oo 

Do you think Cleveland really had a chance to outbid 
the Yanks for Sain? This would make an interesting story. 

sf 2 

Answer to a few notes from readers: | 

Althea Gibson was knocked out in the second round 
of the Nationals. Something to bear in mind is the fact that 
she first started topnotch tourney competition at the age 
of 22. Big time tennis is a career which finds its star woman 
players, without exception, in steady tourney competition 
from their early teens, up through the “girls” champion- 
ships which have an 18-year-old limit. Though Miss Gib- 
son was admitted as a new look gesture, the potential tennis 


stars among young Negro girls are still denied this normal 
path of development though steady topnotch competition. 
Yes, I am starting to wonder myself about the insis- 
tence on playing Don Thompson, a big out at .225, over 
Cal Abrams, at .288. There can't be THAT much fielding 
difference. , 
Yes, still sticking with my first choice, Cleveland. 
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TORE LE LLL LILES SILC: 
senate amen eect re 


Miners J 


 Ghe Worker Washington Bureau 
WASHINGTON.—In its La- 
bor Day editorial the United 
Mine Workers Journal comments 
that the “working stiff” will find 


as he examines his conditions 
today “an accelerated rate of 
the rich getting richer and the 
poor getting poorer.” This, the 
Journal says, is a result of “world 
promotional games being played 


ournal Hi 


by the Administration and the 
devious methods being empoyed 
to tap the government tills for 
bigger takes and higher profits.” 

“Racketeering, profiteering and 
intrigue’ that prevailed during 
World War I has multipled. 
“And today under the phony 
UN flag we are engaged in an 
alleged police action in Korea 
(which has cost us a total of 
81,000 casualties) and are pre- 


paring for a bigger and a more 
far-reaching World War III. The 
same old brand of racketeering 
prices in pivotal metals for war 
materials, manufactured goods 
and the upshoot in living costs 
is at a faster pace than the 
profits of inflation ever dreamed 
of—and our Administration seems 
hopelessly lost as we enlarge 
government contracts and up 
taxes,” 


The Journal wonders what 
Peter I. McGuire, the carpenter 
who was Ist secretary of the AFL 
and who founded Labor Day 
would say today if he came back 
from his grave and discovered 

how “leaders of the AFL, the 
CIO and other union officials are 
affiliated with, cemented to the 


Truman political machine.” 
“We wonder what he’d think 


its Truman on Korea War | 


(Reprinted from late edition of The Worker) 


of the bypass of the welfare of 
the common herd by the too- 
smart-to-be-annoyed labor lead- 
ers who jump from gilded ban- 


quet hall to other festive activi- 
ties and conceive layer upon 
layer of alleged bi-partisan quasi- 
official boards and agencies as 
political shelter houses to cover 
up the perpetuation of labor 
disunity.” 


Govt Deportation Racket 
Hits the Greek Seamen > 


- By HARRY RAYMOND 


Among the 800 seamen _lan- 


guishing on Ellis Island are some 

f the world’s staunchest anti- 
fascist fighters. Department of 
seers secret agents who prowl 

e New York waterfront are un- 
der special instructions to pick up 
non-citizen sailors who have rec- 
ords of anti-Nazi and anti-fascist 
activity in Europe, Africa and 
Asia. 

Criminal elements, plying their 
trade along the streets where for- 
eign maritime workers gather, act 
‘as fingermen for the government 
Sleuths. These paid informers 

oint out militants among the for- 
Bion sailors. The gunmshoes then 
woop down on the militants and 
odge them behind the steel bars 
- Qnd barbed wire of Ellis Island. 

Singled out for special persecu- 

ion are seamen born in Greece. 
hese fine sailors, who have sailed 
funder the flags of many nations, 
' fhave battled the fascists on bott: 


LONG LIVE OUR 
DAILY WORKER 


Bob and Ella 


‘morale is high. The 


Iyanes and sea. They have been 
careful to avoid Greek flag ships 
and Greek ports, where fascist 
agents await the opportunity to 
seize them and turn them over to 
the Greek monarchist jailers and 
executiomers. 

Picking these anti-fascist Greek 
seamen off the ships and running 
them down along the New York 
waterfront has become a form of 
sadistic sport among the _ blood- 
hounds of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. One of 
their chief aims during the recent 
rampaging dockside raids has been 
to track down and imprison mem- 
bers of the Greek Seamen's Fed- 
eration. 


Despite the fact that these sea- 
men face long prison terms and 
the possibility of death by shoot- 
ing if the U. S. government suc- 
ceeds in deporting them to a 
Greek port, they make up per- 
haps the best discipline group 
among the so-called detainees 
now being held in shameful im- 
prisonment on Ellis Island. Their 
impose their 
own rules of cleanliness and be- 


| 


havior. They daily take voluntary 
exercise. They live through their 
unjust imprisonment with the 
optimistic hope that their demo- 


A Group of Queens Professionals 
Hail the Daily’s Battle for 


PEACE AND SECURITY AND EXTEND 


e 


LABOR DAY 


GREETINGS 


LABOR DAY 


from a Group of 


CREEK FUR WORKERS 


GREETINGS 


“The outstanding play on a contemporary theme now before the public.’ 


DAILY WORKER. 


SPECIAL LABOR DAY PERFORMANCE 8:30 p. m. MONDAY 
NEW PLAYWRIGHT’S INC. PRODUCTION 


of 
BARNARD RUBIN’S| 


-smash hit -play 


Candy Story” 


Directed by HERB TANK 


“The 


| | Performances Now at_ 
BRIGHTON BEACH COMMUNITY CENTER | 
3200 Coney fsland Avenue (corner BMT-Brighton. Beach Station) 


Performances Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday — 
CURTAIN RISES 8B: , 


Phone Nightingale 6-9814 from 5 te 8 p.m. for reservations and information 
regarding reduced rates for theatre parties for fund raising purposes 


SATURDAY: ADMISSION $1.20 and $1.80 
For Friday and Sunday Only All Tickets $1. 


30 P. M. SHARP 


‘united for peace, 


cratic friends will not permit the 
American jailers to turn them over 
to the Greek fascist executioners. 

Side by side with these Greek 
seamen, also a prisoner on the is- 
land, is the Greek-American editor, 
the outstanding anti-fascist Peter 
Harisiades. Refused freedom on 
bail by two Federal district 
judges, Harisiades has taken his 
fight directly to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. His fight, conducted 
by the American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, is one 
that may decide whether the U. S. 
government may legally become 
the jailer for the depraved fascist 
butchers who now rule and op- 
press the people of Greece. 

The Harisiades case, one of 
more than 1,000 of political per- 
secution of the foreign born, re- 
veals how far the U. S. govern- 
ment, under the leadership of 
President Harry Truman, has 
moved toward the path of fascism. 

For a full day, last May 14, Ha- 
risiades stood in an immigration 
hearing in New York presenting 
sworn .testimony exposing the 
brutal treatment suffered by anti- 
fascist and democratic men and 
women when seized by the hang- 
men of the present Greek govern- 
Harisiades bolstered his testimony 
with eye-witness reports and other 
evidence of the cruel Greek fas- 
cist terror. 

After the record of this startling 
testimony was forwarded to At- 
torney General McGrath, Hari- 


siades was arrested, his bail was 
revoked and he was made prisoner. 
This man has become a special 
symbol behind the wire and bars 
of Ellis Island in the fight to 
maintain freedom of speech and 
belief for 3,000,000 non-citizens in 
the U. S. whose freedoms have 
already been publicly threatened 
by the Attorney General. 


And as the fight for Harisiades 
and thousands of politically per- 
secuted non-citizens continues to 
gain strength across the nation, 
the fascist-minded men in govern- 
ment threaten to build bigger and 
more ominous Ellis Islands. Sen. 
Pat McCarran has announced 
plans to place 5,000,000 foreign- 
born Americans in concentration 
camps. This, however, is only 
part of the McCarran plan of de- 
struction of democratic liberties in 
America. Citizens are not over- 
looked in this vast concentration 


camp scheme. The McCarran Law, 


provides for wholesale imprison- 
ment of citizens accused of polit- 
ical heresy. 

But McCarran fascism can be 


defeated. Like the Greek seamen; 


on Ellis Island, we need to build 
up a greater faith in the people 


‘and the democratic way of life. 


The fight for protection of the 
rights of the foreign-born needs 
now to be carried forward to new 
heights. 7 

The men of government in 
Washington should hear the dem- 
mands of the people: 

End persecution of the foreign- 
born! e 

Stop the thought-control depor- 
tation orders! 

Free the foreign-born political 
prisoners! 

Repeal the McCarran Act! 

No concentration camps 
America! 


in 


Urges Lawyers 
Learn Faets on 


Smith Aect Trials 
SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 30.— 


Many lawyers aren’t aware of 
some of the things going on in 
civil rights cases. 

William Esterman, Los Angeles 
attorney, so informed a gathering 
of lawyers and delegates to the 
State Bar Association convention 
here last week—and proposed 
something be done about it. | 

“I have found it difficult,” Es- 
terman said, “to get many lawyers 
to believe that Judge Medina ac- 
tually denied lawyers in the New 
York Communist trial the right to 
cite reasons for any objections they 
might make.” | ; 

Esterman, who addressed a 
luncheon organized by the San | 
Francisco Chapter of the Lawyers 
Guild, proposed that during Smith 
Act trials in California actual 
excerpts of transcripts be _ dis- 
tributed among members of the 
bar in order to keep them in- 
formed of any violations of basic 
precedent that might arise. 

The Los Angeles attorney, who 
has long been associated with pro- 
gressive and cy il rights cases, 
criticized the leaders of the State 
Bar for refusing the request of 
A. L. Wirin, American Civil Lib- 
erties Union attorney, to set up a 
civil rights panel at the conven- 
tion. 

He made it clear, however, he 
did not consider it too late for 
lawyers to speak out against such 
things as the Smith Act. 

“To the degree that the. dignity 
of any lawyer anywhere in the 
country is trampled upon—to that 
degree is the dignity of all of us 
trampled upon.” 


It was one of the hot nights 
Thursday. Seven hundred chairs 
were set up on the penthouse 
floor of 13 Astor Place for the 
First Anniversary Celebration of 
the American Women for Peace. 
As meeting time approached ele- 
vator load after elevator load 
emptied out and soon the chairs 
were filled—filled with people 
who had funnelled into this Man- 
hattan building by train and bus 
from all parts of the city. 

. They were mostly women, Ne- 
gro women and white women, 
side by side, 
hand in hand. 

It was a hot night just as the 
horrors of war know no weather, 
so with the fight against wars, 
the fight for peace. 

The fight for peace is gaining. 
You just had to BE at this meeting 
of determined women from our 
town’s neighborhoods to realize it 
The theme was struck in the open- 
ing remarks of the eloquent chair- 
man, Halois Moorehead, who said 
“The American Women for Peace 
expresses the deep yearning ot 
the majority of people and that’s 
why we are growing and will con- 
tinue: to grow until there is no 
more killing in Korea or anywhere 


| perfectly 


else!” And one of the speakers, 


Dr. Clementine Paolone recalled: 


“You remember a year ago in 
Washington, D. C., when the 
American Women for Peace was 
born. Well, we've been growing. 
The UN shut 1,500 of us out, and 
we came back three thousand 


j| strong and they let us in!” 


The sense of the meetin 


Summarized, and ad- 


was; Pa 


vanced, by the dramatic highlight 
of the night, the reading by Miss 
Buelah Richardson of her historic 
poem, “A Black Woman Speaks 
of White Womanhood of White 
Supremacy of Peace.” | 


The taut silence erupted into a 
tumultive appreciative elevation 


as this searing masterpiece—too 


magnificent to classify simply as 

a poem—ended with the words:- 

“If you will fight with me than 
take my hand 

and the hand of Rosa Ingram, 
and Rosalee McGee, 

and as we set about our plan 

let our wholehearted fight be: 

Peace in a world where there 
is equality.” 

The ovation was the pledge to 
go back to the neighborhoods and 
redouble the fight. 

The invocation set the tone, 
with a fervent “amen” to the 
words “Oh Lord, let the day come 
when the approaching wingtips of 
machines in the sky means not 
death and destruction to the chil- 
dren but medicine to heal the 
sick, friendship of peoples all over 
the world.” 

Entertainment was provided by 
the Bedford -Stuyvesant Peace 
Chorus of Brooklyn. This is a 


NEGRO, WHITE WOMEN UNITE FOR PEACE 


(Reprinted from late edition of The Worker) 


neighborhood group which prac- 
tices every Friday, fitting new 
words to old masterpieces, orig- 
inating totally new songs for 
peace, and performing folk clas- 
sics with the meaning of peace. 
Fittingly, there was one man in 
the ensemble, which received a 
great hand. 

The grass roots, or is it cemént 
roots, touch was emphasized by 
the reading of messages from the 
women of Kingsbridge, of York- 
ville, Prospect Avenue—and from 
other parts of the country as well 
where chapters sent in their con- 
gratulations. Refreshments were 
on the house, with huge birthday 
cakes donated by members of. the 
Bakers Union. 

Halois Moorehead was a vigor- 
ous chairman hitting at key cur- 
rent events for analysis and action. 
Introduced from the _ platform 
were Mrs. Eslande Goode Robe- . 
son, Pearl Lawes of the Furriers 
Union and Mrs. Bessie ~Mitchell, 
fighting sister of one of the Tren- — 


ton Six. ) 

The voice of the women of 
America was heard this night say- 
ing “No more killing!” It is being 
heard. - 


3rd Week 


A'S "BIG FIVE” IN MUSIC... 


1c &, | Payne eee i, ft Mee om 
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“SPECTACULAR” 
— Her. Trib. 


“MAGNIFICENT” 
—Times 
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